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THE U.S.-SAUDI ARABIA COUNTERTERRORISM 
RELATIONSHIP 


TUESDAY, MAY 24, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Terrorism, Nonproliferation, and Trade, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ted Poe (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Poe. The subcommittee will come to order. The witnesses 
will take their seats. Without objection, all members may have 5 
days to submit statements, questions, and extraneous materials for 
the record subject to the length limitation in the rules. 

Today, the United States and Saudi Arabia work together on 
maintaining security in the Middle East. Despite the differences 
between the two countries, we both face the same terrorist enemies 
that seek our destruction in the post 9/11 era. Our counterter- 
rorism cooperation with Saudi Arabia has increased. According to 
the Department of Treasury, the kingdom has made improvements 
in enforcing stringent banking rules that help stem the flow of 
money to terrorist groups through Saudi financial institutions. 

Saudi Arabia is the co-chair of the Counter-ISIL Finance Group, 
and this group seeks to cut off ISIS from the international finance 
system. Saudi Arabia has launched aggressive military campaigns 
in Syria and Yemen, and while the kingdom has taken important 
steps since 9/11 to counter terrorism, it has some room to improve. 

I think we must separate the individuals that live in Saudi Ara- 
bia and what they do to support financially terrorism, and the Gov- 
ernment of Saudi Arabia. While the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia has 
adopted strict laws prohibiting terrorist finance, there continue to 
be press reports about Saudi charities and individual donors fund- 
ing ISIS, al-Qaeda, and foreign fighters. 

The IGngdom of Saudi Arabia still spends billions of dollars 
every year exporting the Wahhabi interpretation of Islam through 
its networks of building mosques and schools throughout the world 
including in the United States. Wahhabism is a fundamentalist 
form of Islam that insists on a literal interpretation of the Quran. 
Its 18th century founder Abd al Wahhab in seeking to purify Islam 
taught that apostates — that is, Christians and Jews and some Mus- 
lims — should be persecuted and in some cases killed. 

So we should not be surprised that some people practice, when 
they are taught Wahhabism, violence. While not all followers of 
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Wahhabism are terrorists, many argue that Wahhabi followers are 
more easily recruited by terrorist groups. 

ISIS openly follows this strict form of Islam and cites Wahhabi 
clerics, but it does not accept the royal Saudi family as legitimate 
authorities. Some of the Wahhabi ideology has been exposed in 
Saudi textbooks and the U.S. has pushed Saudi Arabia to address 
the problem. 

In 2006, the Ambassador at Large for International Religious 
Freedom John Hanford told Congress the Saudi Government would 
finish its comprehensive revision of textbooks by 2008. Here we are 
8 years later, and the process is still in the future. Where is the 
new book? As of 2014, high school textbooks worldwide contained 
offensive materials about Jews, Christians, and others. For exam- 
ple, a 12th grade textbook professes that treachery, betrayal and 
that annunciation of covenants are among the attributes of the 
Jews. Another 12th grade textbook asserts that the punishment for 
conversion away from Islam is execution. 

This is somewhat disturbing, and the Saudi Arabian Government 
needs to be more aggressive in revising these textbooks if that is 
the goal. The same can be said about sermons given by Saudi cler- 
ics as mosques behind closed doors. Researchers have cited hateful 
messages by clerics that are tantamount to incitement. 

Then of course there is the issue that has been brought up again 
regarding counterterrorism prior to 9/11. 9/11 Commission reports 
note that Saudi Arabia was long considered a primary source of al- 
Qaeda funding. There is speculation about the extent of the Saudi 
Government officials in providing help to 9/11 hijackers, 15 of the 
19 hijackers were Saudi nationals. 

Then there is the issue of the 28 missing pages in the 9/11 re- 
port. I have read the 28 missing pages that the public does not 
have access to, and I think the public should have access and be 
able to see those 28 pages. It is my understanding that the Saudi 
Arabian Government also wants those 28 pages declassified. I 
think we must make a distinction to some extent between post- 9/11 
and events that occurred before 9/11. 

If a foreign country, any country, can be shown to have signifi- 
cantly supported a terrorist attack on the United States, the vic- 
tims and their families ought to be able to sue that foreign country 
no matter who it is. Like any other issue, we should let a jury de- 
cide that issue and the damages, if any. As a former judge, I am 
a great advocate in having litigation in our courts of law to get jus- 
tice. 

If our policy is between American victims and also victims from 
other parts of the world regarding 9/11 versus our priorities with 
dealing with foreign countries, I think our Government should al- 
ways come down on the side of victims and their families of 9/11, 
without exception. 

There are issues dealing with foreign countries, but the 9/11 vic- 
tims, their families, certainly need justice to occur. Some say that 
this occurred a long time ago and it is time to move on with our 
relationships with foreign countries. Fifteen years ago, waiting for 
justice to occur is too long under our system. 

If in fact some other government may have been involved in the 
9/11 attacks, I am not saying they were or they weren’t, but part 
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of this hearing is to explore this issue as well. The United States 
national security interest does include working with Saudi Arabia, 
but the national security interest of the United States also must 
include making sure that the victims of 9/11 have all of the facts 
of what occurred on that day that none of us will forget. 

I will yield to the ranking member from Massachusetts for his 
opening statement. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Chairman Poe, for conducting this 
hearing, and I would also like to thank our panel of witnesses who 
bring with them years of experience and knowledge on the topic of 
today, Saudi Arabia. 

For decades, the United States has maintained strong bilateral 
relations with the kingdom. Anchored by U.S. -Saudi security co- 
operation and U.S. concern for global availability of Saudi energy, 
we have engaged the Saudi Government as a strategic partner to 
promote regional security and global economic stability. 

However, our relationship is deeper than just shared security 
challenges. It is in both of our countries’ interest to strengthen this 
relationship, yet for us to be mindful that over the last few years 
shifts in political and economical landscape of the region have shed 
light on the kingdom’s domestic policies. Issues such as political re- 
form, education, human rights, and religious freedom are now more 
prominent in the U.S. -Saudi relationship than it was in years past. 

There is no doubt these sensitive issues have contributed to 
growing challenges between Washington and Riyadh. In April, 
President Obama met with Saudi officials. While the visit allayed 
concerns like making sure our shared security interests remain 
strong, still, gaps in the fence remain. 

Further complicating the relationship is America’s increasing en- 
ergy independence and the recent shale oil boom that has produced 
our imports, increased imports and increased our exports when it 
comes to oil. Saudi Arabia and other OPEC members rely on Amer- 
ican markets to refine their systems and bring to the market heavy 
sour crude oil. 

As we continue to witness the evolution of this region through 
the lens of the administration’s final year, it is important that we 
consider our own objectives. It is the responsibility of the United 
States to keep our foreign policy objectives close in mind as we as- 
sess our bilateral relations with partners and whether they pro- 
mote or hinder these goals. 

Of particular concern to me is the credibility of our shared coun- 
terterrorism operations and intentions. While our two countries 
have worked successfully to address counterterrorism threats and 
the financing of those threats through intelligence sharing and 
monitoring compliance, other actions may complicate these efforts. 
For example, Riyadh’s campaign in Yemen has changed our efforts 
to combat al-Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula, and domestic coun- 
terterrorism efforts have directly targeted human rights activists 
and peaceful protestors who have been tried in Saudi in terrorism 
tribunals. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses in regarding the fu- 
ture of the United States and Saudi in terms of their relationships 
and how we can work together to align mutual goals and promote 
a more open society. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Poe. I thank the ranking memher. The chair will now recog- 
nize other members for a 1-minute opening statement. The chair 
recognizes Mr. Issa from California for 1 minute. 

Mr. IsSA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for holding 
this important hearing today. There are two committees that will 
be looking at the proposal that has come from the Senate, this com- 
mittee and Judiciary. The Judiciary Committee has to look, quite 
frankly, at U.S. law and whether litigation against the sovereign 
nation is appropriate. We as a committee have to look at the world. 
We have to look at the bigger question. What if we do this without 
an affirmative, specific foreknowledge of wrongdoing by a rep- 
resentative at a high level of the Saudi Government? 

The answer is clear. If we look at it and allow discovery, a poking 
around, a typical plaintiffs trial lawyer look-see, then in fact the 
rest of the world will likely respond. If the rest of the world likely 
responds, there is no question but that actions of U.S. persons or 
U.S. entities, including but not limited to our intelligence commu- 
nity, will have us in courts around the world. 

It is our responsibility both here at this committee and when 
looking at highly classified documents to reach a conclusion of 
whether or not this case should be allowed to go forward before al- 
lowing discovery outside of the U.S. Government. I thank the chair- 
man for his yielding, and yield back. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman from California. The chair recog- 
nizes another gentleman from California, Mr. Sherman, for an 
opening statement. 

Mr. Sherman. Our laws already provide an exception to sov- 
ereign immunity for those who are state sponsors of terrorism. It 
seems only a slight increase in that to say it should apply if the 
plaintiffs are able to show that the foreign government engaged in 
terrorism here in the United States. 

But as important as it is to have our judicial system work for the 
benefit of victims, it may be that it is up to the United States to 
compensate the victims as we have to some degree. And the most 
important thing is not punishing those who committed or sup- 
ported this act, but preventing the next act of terrorism. 

What concerns me is the Saudi Government comes to us and 
says they are our friend and we should protect them from this stat- 
ute, while funding every day the Wahhabi mullahs who not only 
preach orthodox practice of Islam but preach violent murder 
against those who they disagree with. And it is time for Saudi Ara- 
bia to come clean. They can’t say they don’t support terrorism. All 
they do is fund at the hundreds of millions of dollars a year those 
who plant the seeds of terrorism around the world. I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman. The chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this impor- 
tant hearing on the critical relationship between the United States 
and Saudi Arabia. 

For over 70 years, both countries have had a close economic part- 
nership beginning with the establishment of the Arab American Oil 
Company, Aramco, by the Standard Oil Company in 1944. 

In recent decades, Saudi Arabia has made substantial progress 
in their counterterrorism efforts post 9/11. They have strengthened 
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financial policies aimed at countering terrorist financing and 
worked with the United States and other countries to increase 
transparency and information sharing. They have also imposed 
harsh sentences on Saudi nationals who attempt to join foreign ter- 
ror groups and have conducted military operations against the Is- 
lamic State and other terrorist organizations in the region. These 
are all important steps in working toward peace and security for 
the region. 

As we work together to combat Islamic extremism, we must keep 
in mind the considerable influence that Saudi Arabia has over the 
ideologies and religious practices that will guide the Middle East 
for years to come. I look forward to hearing from our witnesses on 
the future of U.S. -Saudi Arabia terrorism relationship. Again, I ap- 
preciate the leadership of our chairman. Chairman Judge Ted Poe, 
and I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman. The chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. Rohrabacher, for 1 minute. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for 
holding this hearing. It is long overdue. How many Americans have 
to die? How many of our innocent citizens are blown up or are mur- 
dered from a terrorist act that we are ignoring, intentionally ignor- 
ing who is financing those acts. 

I think it is clear to all of us who have been active in Washington 
over the years that the Saudis and the Saudi royal family have 
been right up to their eyeballs in terrorist activity and supporting 
the terrorist activity of radical Islamic forces in the Middle East. 
It is up to us to call the truth, to say the truth. We are not going 
to correct the situation. It won’t get better unless we are willing 
to step up and basically let the American people know who is the 
bad guy and who is the good guy in this age of terrorism. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman. Without objection, all members 
may have 5 days to submit statements, questions, extraneous ma- 
terials for the record subject to the length limitation in the rules. 
And without objection, all witnesses’ prepared statements will be 
made part of the record. 

I ask that each witness keep your presentation to no more than 
5 minutes. I will introduce each witness. I do want to thank all 
four of you for being here early, on time before we ever started, 
supposed to start this hearing, but as you all know votes got in the 
way. So I do appreciate your patience. 

Ambassador Tim Roemer is a former Member of Congress and a 
former U.S. Ambassador to India. While he was in Congress he sat 
on the House Intelligence Committee and was a member of the 
9/11 Commission. 

Mr. Simon Henderson is the Baker Fellow and director of the 
Gulf and Energy Policy Program at Washington Institute for Near 
East Policy. He has written two studies of the Saudi royal family, 
both of which were published by The Washington Institute. 

And Mrs. Karen Elliot House is currently a senior fellow at the 
Belfer Center for Science and International Affairs at Harvard’s 
Kennedy School of Government. She is the author of the book on 
Saudi Arabia: Its People, Past, Religion, Fault Lines — and Future. 
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And Dr. Daniel Byman is a professor at Georgetown University’s 
School of Foreign Service. He has served on the 9/11 Commission 
staff and has testified numerous times before this committee. 

Ambassador Roemer, we will start with you. You have 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE TIM ROEMER, PH.D. 

(FORMER 9/11 COMMISSIONER) 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking 
Member Keating, fellow members, I ask unanimous consent the en- 
tirety of my statement be entered into the record, and I would rec- 
ognize a special guest I have here today, my son Matthew Roemer 
who just graduated from Wake Forest University. 

Mr. Poe. Without objection 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poe [continuing]. Your comments will be made part of the 
record. And we do recognize your son who is a recent graduate of 
Wake Forest. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, sir. 

Throughout the history of our engagement with the kingdom our 
relationship with Saudi Arabia has been strategically crucial yet a 
challenging one and at times a very demanding one. Saudi Arabia 
sits at the crossroads of so many critical issues for American for- 
eign policy interests — terrorism, Iran, Middle East stability, en- 
ergy, and human rights. 

Serving on the 9/11 Commission, we noted that the U.S. -Saudi 
relationship had been in the dark for too long. Both countries’ gov- 
ernments recognized the value in working closely together, but nei- 
ther was willing to make the case for the relationship in public to 
argue for its merits and its shortcomings. 

The 9/11 Commission recommended over 10 years ago, “The 
problems in the U.S. -Saudi relationship must be confronted openly. 
It should include a shared interest in greater tolerance and cul- 
tural respect translating into a commitment to fight the violent ex- 
tremists who foment hatred.” Ten years ago we said that. 

Today we still struggle to talk directly about our relationship 
with the kingdom. In light of this fact, I would like to thank this 
committee for holding this hearing on this subject bringing greater 
transparency and clarity to American diplomacy and to the Amer- 
ican people. 

The Saudis pose a number of challenges for the United States 
and its foreign policy. Saudi society still continues to produce a dis- 
turbing number of recruits and supporters for terrorist groups 
around the world including in Syria. Moreover, according to a front 
page article in the New York Times just this past Sunday titled, 
“How Kosovo Was Turned into a Fertile Ground for ISIS,” Saudi 
influence and money has transformed this once tolerant Muslim so- 
ciety into a “font of Islamic extremism and pipeline for jihadists.” 

Domestically, the Saudi Government still continues to have a 
poor record on human rights. The Saudis are fighting a war in 
Yemen with goals different than the United States, thus creating 
some problems for the United States in the Middle East. These are 
signs, ladies and gentlemen, that the United States and Saudi Ara- 
bia still have much work to do in this crucial partnership; and it 
is a partnership. 
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I believe that our relationship with the kingdom is crucial to our 
interests in the Middle East. Addressing our concerns diplomati- 
cally and privately is often the appropriate path. As a former dip- 
lomat we often did this behind closed doors, however, sometimes 
we must honestly and openly confront our legitimate differences. 
Friends and allies cannot bury their disagreements. They must 
frankly address them and counterterrorism must be at the top of 
the American and the Saudi list. 

Counterterrorism. After 9/11, the news that 15 of the 19 hijack- 
ers had come from Saudi Arabia led many Americans to question 
whether the Saudis were the ally we thought them to be. They con- 
tinue to be our ally, but an embattled one. Furthermore, we found 
that Saudi Arabia was fertile ground for fundraising and support 
for al-Qaeda. In the 9/11 Commission report we did not discover 
high level and direct Saudi Government involvement in the plot, 
but wrote that Saudi Arabia had been a problematic ally in the 
fight against terrorism. 

There is a glaring contrast some days and weeks and months be- 
tween high level Saudi legitimate cooperation in helping the 
United States uncover plots, which is critical for us, but it often di- 
rectly conflicts with the society and culture that sometimes exports 
extremism and intolerance. 

There has been recent media attention to these 28 pages that 
Judge Poe just cited, classified information actually written by 
Congress in the Joint Intelligence Committee, but was reviewed 
and investigated by the 9/11 Commission. I served on both of these 
panels. I am strongly in favor for declassifying this information as 
quickly and as soon as possible. For national security reasons the 
9/11 families deserve it, the American people deserve it, and justice 
deserves it. 

We have the right as Americans to transparency and sunlight, 
not the darkness that conspiracy theories thrive on in today’s cyn- 
ical political climate. While the 28 pages are important to declas- 
sify — we need to get those out — it is crucial to understand the un- 
classified 9/11 Commission report, particularly Chapters 5, 7, and 
the footnotes where we talk about some of the problems that are 
ongoing today in Saudi society to export extremism, fund radical 
ideology for terrorist groups, and supply a stream of jihadists 
around the world. 

We have seen, no doubt, improvements from the kingdom. It has 
created a deradicalization program and is helping to reintegrate ex- 
tremists back into society in a regular fashion. Saudi intelligence 
agencies have worked very closely with their American counter- 
parts to share information about threats from extremist groups, 
most notably a tip-off in 2010 which reportedly led to the disrup- 
tion of a plot to bomb U.S. cargo planes. 

They also briefly participated in the U.S. war, led against the Is- 
lamic State, coalition in Syria. According to the most recent State 
Department Country Reports on Terrorism, the Saudis have insti- 
tuted a number of legal reforms to strengthen the prohibitions on 
supporting terrorism. 

These are crucial tools in fighting terrorism, but sometimes they 
are not sufficient strategic ones. Saudi Arabia has outlawed ter- 
rorist groups like the Islamic State and banned its citizens from 
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providing financial support to them. Yet despite these official acts, 
studies on the background of Islamic State foreign fighters con- 
tinue to show that Saudi recruits are among the most numerous 
among the group’s ranks. 

A recent West Point study confirmed that Saudi recruits were in 
the highest three groups in Syria. The threat of extremism cannot 
be countered by police, intelligence and military actions alone. The 
Saudi Government needs to address the threat of radicalization 
and extremism within its own society. 

In all of this we should be cognizant of the fact that the Saudis 
themselves are threatened by extremism and have suffered greatly 
from it. In 2003, Saudi al-Qaeda terrorists unleashed a campaign 
of attacks in that country that shocked the kingdom. The Saudis 
took immediate steps to address this. 

I want to speak for a moment, Mr. Chairman, about Iran. Iran’s 
support for terrorism is a serious threat to Middle East stability, 
American interests, and American allies in the region. In the face 
of these threats we must make sure that Saudi Arabia, the focus 
of so much of Iran’s attention and ambitions, is able to resist and 
appropriately confront Tehran’s attempts to influence the region. 

How we manage this makes vital difference to our friends and 
allies in the Middle East. We cannot allow Saudi Arabia’s justified 
fears of its neighbor to lead to deeper disagreements within and 
with the United States. While we work together to counter some 
of Iran’s nefarious efforts to stoke instability in the region, this 
must not distract from the fight against terrorist threats like al- 
Qaeda and the Islamic State. 

Mr. Chairman, I will skip through some comments on energy. I 
want to conclude on a human rights topic. Congress helped create 
the United States Commission on International Religious Freedom 
in 1998 in order to promote the fundamental human rights of peo- 
ple to worship and observe their faith in peace. 

Since its creation, the Commission, at the urging I might add of 
Congress, has done valuable work uncovering examples of intoler- 
ance, anti-Semitism, and incitement to violence in Saudi textbooks 
provided to schools in developing countries all over the world. The 
Islamic State has even discovered and utilized this material in 
some of their textbooks to reflect their world view. One scholar has 
even noted the use of this material in schools under the Islamic 
State’s control in Raqqa, Syria. 

While the kingdom has made some progress in revising its text- 
books and curtailing extremist material, and we note that and en- 
courage that, this Commission notes that the Saudi Government 
still includes highly offensive references in their high school text- 
books. 

So to conclude, members of this important subcommittee, having 
served in both the legislative and the executive branches of Amer- 
ican Government, I have seen the important role that congressional 
oversight and your counsel plays in shaping American foreign pol- 
icy. 

The U.S. -Saudi relationship is an area where Congress must con- 
tinue to play an important role with the executive branch and for 
the American people. Congress should continue to hold oversight 
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hearings, insist on better progress on counterterrorism results from 
Saudi Arabia, and discuss the human rights situation. 

The U.S. Intelligence Community gives credits to Saudi Arabia 
for developing and cooperating on counterintelligence and helping 
stop specific attacks. We are grateful for this, '^diile this is true, 
we must see more consistent results from Saudi Arabia on pre- 
venting the export of intolerance and extremism around the world; 
we must work together to curtail the financial support for al-Qaeda 
and terrorist groups; we must see more results on reducing the 
Saudi supply of the high number of foreign fighters in Syria. 

Resetting and rebuilding this decades-long strategic partnership 
with Saudi will be a foreign policy priority for the United States 
in 2017. And I thank the chairman and ranking member and mem- 
bers for my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Roemer follows:] 
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Chairman Poe, Ranking Member Keating, and Members of the Subcommittee: 
thank you for this opportunity to address the Subcommittee on the U.S-Saudi 
Counterterrorism Relationship. 

Throughout the history of our engagement with the Kingdom, our relationship 
with Saudi Arabia has been strategically crucial, yet a challenging one and at times 
a very demanding one. Saudi Arabia sits at the crossroads of so many critical issues 
for American foreign policy interests: terrorism, Iran, Middle East stability, Energy 
and human rights. 

Serving on the 9/11 Commission, we noted thatthe U.SrSaudi relationship had been 
in the dark for too long. Both countries' governments recognized the value in 
working closely togetherbut neither waswilling to make the case for the relationship 
in public, to argue its meritsand identify its shortcomings. The 9/11 Commission 
recommended over 10 years ago, "The problems in the US- Saudi relationship 
must be confronted, openly. ... It should include a shared interest in greater 
tolerance and cultural respect, translating into a commitment to fight the violent 
extremists who foment hatred." 


Today, we still struggle to talk directly about our relationship with the Kingdom. In 
light of this fact, I would like to thank this committee for holding a hearing on this 
subject and bringing greater transparency and clarity to American diplomacy. 


1 
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The Saudis pose a number of challenges for the United States and its foreign policy. 

Saudi society still continues to producea disturbing number of recruits and 
supporters for terrorist groups around the world. Domestically^ the Saudi government 
still continues to have a poor record on human rights. The Saudis are fighting a 
war in Yemen with different goals than the United States. 

These are signs thattheUnited States andSaudiArabia still have much work to do. I 
believe that our relationship with the Kingdom is crucial to our interests in the Middle 
East. Addressing ourconcerns diplomatically and prrvatelyis often the appropriate 
path. However, sometimes we must honestly and openly confront our differences. 
Friends and allies cannot bury their disagreements; they must honestly address 
them. 

Counterterrorism 

After 9 / 11 , the news that 15 of the 19 hijackers involved in the attack had come from 
Saudi Arabia led many Americans to question whetherthe Saudis were the ally we 
thoughtthem to be. Furthermore we found that Saudi Arabia was fertile 
ground for fundraising and support for A1 Qaeda. In the 9/11 Commission 
Report, we did not discover high-level and direct Saudi government 
involvement in the plot. We wrote that Saudi Arabia had been a "problematic 
ally" in the fightagainstterrorism. There is a contrast between high-level 
offidal Saudi cooperation against terrorist plots directly conflicting with a society and 
culture exporting extremism and intolerance. 

Since then, we have seen some improvements from the Kingdom on a number of 
fronts. It has created a de-radicalization programaimed at helping to reintegrate 
extremists back in to society. Saudi intelligence agencies haveaiso worked closely 
with their American counterparts to share information about threats from extremist 
groups most notably providing a tipoff In 2010 which reportedly led to the 
disruption of a plot to bomb U.S.-bound cargo planes. They haveaiso briefly 
participated in the air warover Syria led by the U.S.-supported antUslamic State 
coalition. According to the most recent State Department Country Reportson 
Terrorism, the Saudis have instituted a number oflegal reforms to strengthen the 
prohibitions on supporting terrorism. 
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These are crucial tools in fightingterrorism, but they are not sufficiently strategic 
ones. Saudi Arabia has outlawed terrorist groups like the Islamic State and banned its 
citizens from providing financial supportto them. Yet despite theseofficial acts, 
studies on the backgrounds of Islamic State foreign fighterscontinue to show that 
Saudi recruits are among the most numerous within the group's ranks. 

The threat of extremism cannot be countered by police, intelligence, and military 
actions alone. The Saudi government needs to address the threat of radicalization 
and extremism within its own society. It needs to stop supporting religious 
leaders who promote messages of hate, intolerance, and violence against 
different religions. Deeper structural reforms are also needed. 

In all of this, we should be cognizant that the Saudis themselves are threatened 
by extremism and have suffered greatly from it. In 2003, Saudi al-Qaeda terrorists 
unleashed a campaign of attacks in the country which shocked the Kingdom. The 
Saudis took resolute and immediate steps to address this. In the years following 
those attacks, Saudi and Yemeni terrorists have spawned a formidable and deadly 
regional affiliate, al-Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula. This is a lethal and menacing 
threat to the United States. 

Iran 

Iran's support for terrorism is a serious threat to Middle East stability, American 
interests and American allies in the Middle East. It not only promotes terrorism, 
but also tries to subvert and destabilize governments in the region and continues 
to work on a ballistic missile program that threatens the Gulf States, Israel and 
our European allies. 

In the face of these threats, we must make sure that Saudi Arabia, the focus of so 
much of Iran's attention and ambitions, is able to strongly resist and appropriately 
confront Tehran's attempts to dominate the region. How we manage this makes a 
vital difference to our friends and allies in the Middle East. We cannot allow Saudi 
Arabia's justified fears of its neighbor to lead it to deeper disagreements with the 
United States. While we work together to counter Iran's nefarious efforts to stoke 
instability in the region, this must not distract from the fight against terrorist 
threats like al-Qaeda and the Islamic State. 
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The Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action which placed a number of restrictions on 
Iran's nuclear program was an important step in potentially containing the threat 
from Tehran but it cannot be the final one. The Saudis look across the Gulf and 
see a growing ballistic missile program pointed at them. They look north to Iraq 
and see Iranian-backed militias and terrorist groups weakening the Iraqi state and 
carrying out sectarian attacks against Sunni civilians under the guise of fighting 
the Islamic State. They look to Syria and see Iranian-backed militias, Hezbollah 
terrorists and Iranian Revolutionary Guard Corps officers supporting the Assad 
regime in its brutal war against Syrian civilians. 

In the face of these threats, the Saudis and other Gulf states are understandably 
nervous and anxious. It is the responsibility of American foreign policy to provide 
steady reassurance that the United States has the current capability and direct 
will to provide security in the region, particularly in the event of a crisis. 

We also need to make sure that the U.S. -Saudi relationship can address both the 
threat from Iran and the threat of terrorist groups like al-Qaeda and the Islamic 
State simultaneously, without detracting from each other. Saudi Arabia made an 
initially important contribution to the military campaign against the Islamic State 
in Syria but it has since grown distracted by a lengthy and seemingly stalled war 
against Iranian-backed proxies in Yemen. The chaos, civilian casualties, and the 
collateral damage to schools and hospitals, have been catastrophic. 

Energy 

As we know, the downturn in the price of oil will pose challenges for Saudi Arabia 
both economically and politically. These changes hold both promise and peril for 
the Kingdom. Change is difficult and sometimes painful. But the pressures that 
Saudi Arabia now faces could also be an opportunity for them to modernize Saudi 
society, reform their government and further promote moderation and tolerance. 

The price of oil has dipped and peaked before and the Saudis have weathered 
these ups and downs without severe consequences for their political stability. In 
the short term, there is little cause to believe this will change dramatically. 

However, the availability of new sources of oil production in the United States 
adds greater competition in energy markets and may constrain the ability of oil 
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producers to bring oil prices back up to their previous heights over the longer 
term. 

Consequently, the constraints on oil markets mean Saudi Arabia will have to 
prepare its people, economy and government for a world where oil revenue can 
no longer completely insulate them from the global marketplace. The Saudis have 
realized they need to diversify their economy to include new sectors aside from 
energy. To accomplish that, the Saudis will have to reform their educational 
institutions to focus more on broader skill development. They will need to 
address the current model of attracting hundreds of foreign workers to low-wage 
jobs. 

In the face of greater competition in energy markets and lower prices over the 
long term creating significant budget issues, the Saudi government has launched a 
new initiative called Saudi Vision 2030. This might lead to renegotiating the social 
contract that has governed the country for so long. Saudi citizens may demand 
more of a say in their own governance, in their education system, and in their 
economic opportunities. 

Human Rights 

The section on Saudi Arabia in the Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 
2015 put out by the State Department's Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights and 
Labor, stated the following: "The most important human rights problems 
reported included citizens' lack of the ability and legal means to choose their 
government; restriction on universal rights, such as freedom of expression, 
including on the Internet, and the freedom of assembly, association, movement, 
and religion; and pervasive gender discrimination and lack of equal rights that 
affected all aspects of women's lives." This makes a rather grim and challenging 
environment for Saudi Arabia. 

Congress helped create the United States Commission on International Religious 
Freedom in 1998 in order to promote the fundamental human right of people to 
worship and observe their faith in peace. Since its creation, the Commission, at 
the urging of Congress, has done valuable work uncovering examples of 
intolerance, anti-Semitism and incitement to violence in Saudi textbooks provided 
to schools in developing countries around the world. The Islamic State has 
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discovered and utilized the material in some of these textbooks to reflect its 
world view. One scholar has noted the use of this material in schools under the 
Islamic State's control in Raqqa, Syria. ^ While the Kingdom has made some 
progress in revising its textbooks and curtailing extremist material, this 
Commission notes that the Saudi government still includes highly offensive 
references in their high school text books.^ 

Conclusion 

Having served in both the legislative and executive branches of American 
government, I have seen the important role that Congressional oversight and 
counsel play in shaping American foreign policy for the better. Tbe U.S. -Saudi 
relationship is an area where Congress must continue to play a role with the 
executive branch and for the American people. 


The U.S. Intelligence Community gives credit to Saudi Arabia for cooperating on 
counter-intelligence and helping stop specific attacks. While this is true, we must 
see more consistent results on preventing the export of intolerance and 
extremism around the world; we must work together to further prevent financial 
support for al Qaeda and terrorists groups; and we must work towards reducing 
the Saudi supply of high numbers of foreign fighters In Syria. Resetting and 
rebuilding this decades-long partnership and strategic relationship will be a 
foreign policy priority in 2017. 


^ William McCanls, 'The ISIS Apocalvpsc: The History. Slralcgy. aiid Doomsday Vision of llic Islamic Stale.” Si 
Martin's Press. September 22. 2015 

^ U.S. Commission on Internationai Religious Freedom, Annual Report, 2016 and 2014 Report on 
International Religious Freedom, State Department, October 14, 2015. 

httD://wwvv. state. gov/i/dri/rls/irf/2014/nea/238476.htm 
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Mr. Poe. Thank you, Ambassador. 

Mr. Henderson. 

STATEMENT OF MR. SIMON HENDERSON, DIRECTOR, GULF 

AND ENERGY POLICY PROGRAM, THE WASHINGTON INSTI- 
TUTE FOR NEAR EAST POLICY 

Mr. Henderson. Thank you. Chairman Poe, Ranking Member 
Keating, distinguished members of the committee; it is an honor 
and privilege to appear before you today. I have written about 
Saudi Arabia, particularly the royal family known as the House of 
Sand, for more than 20 years. Arguably, I publish more about 
Saudi Arabia, ten analyses so far this year, than anyone else. I also 
have a reputation for detailed reporting which probably explains 
why I have never been to Saudi Arabia. I have never been given 
a visa to visit there although I have traveled widely in the rest of 
the Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia sees itself as the leader of the Islamic world, a 
leader if not the leader of the Arab world, and by virtue of it being 
the world’s largest oil exporter, a leader of the energy world. Of 
these leadership roles, it is the Islamic one which is from a Saudi 
perspective by far the most important. Within the kingdom are Is- 
lam’s two holiest places, Mecca and Medina. Ensuring the safety of 
Muslim pilgrims who thereby recognize Saudi leadership is a para- 
mount concern. 

This emphasis on Islam was a feature of a memorable memo 
written by a departing British Ambassador 32 years ago. He identi- 
fied three principal features of the kingdom. Islam was one of 
them, insularity was another — it is a very closed society, or was at 
that point — and he also noted that the kingdom was incompetent, 
a feature which I often ask friends who have visited the kingdom 
whether it is still valid or not and they suggest that it is. And that 
is a word which perhaps partly explains our concern about Saudi 
counterterrorism efforts. 

Apart from Islam, a major influence on Saudi thinking is history, 
particularly recent history. I would argue that the two most impor- 
tant events in Saudi minds both date back to 1979. In February of 
that year, the Islamic Revolution in Iran overthrew the Shah and 
brought to power a clerical regime of Shiite Muslims, the majority 
faith in Iran. As Shiites, they are historical rivals of Sunni Mus- 
lims such as Saudis. The ethnic difference of Iranians mostly being 
Persians rather than Arabs is also significant. 

Later the same year, in November 1979, the Grand Mosque in 
Mecca was seized by Sunni militants, contesting the legitimacy of 
the House of Saud. It was 2 weeks before Saudi soldiers, with the 
embarrassingly necessary assistance of French special forces, re- 
gained control. Since then, the House of Saud has had to fight on 
two contradictory fronts: Countering regional Iranian mischief in- 
cluding support for the kingdom’s own minority Shiite community, 
while also dealing with Sunni extremists including potential 
jihadists, at home. 

The principal challenge for the U.S. -Saudi counterterrorism rela- 
tionship is that right now there is more than the usual amount of 
differences on emphasis and direction which can apply to even 
close allies. It has to be significant that in the recent profile of 
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President Obama in The Atlantic, Saudi Arabia was criticized more 
severely and more often than any other country, ally or not. 

A new and challenging dimension in the relationship was intro- 
duced a year ago when King Abdullah died and was replaced by 
King Salman. Three months after that the line of succession 
changed. The Crown Prince was sacked and he was replaced by the 
Deputy Crown Prince Muhammad bin Nayef, and more signifi- 
cantly, the number three slot of the Deputy Crown Prince was 
taken by King Salman’s younger son Muhammad bin Salman who 
is just 30 years old. 

At the moment, we are facing an uncertain future. Washington’s 
principal partner on counterterrorism issues for the last decade or 
so, Muhammad bin Nayef, has been marginalized but the need for 
an effective counterterrorism partnership is as great as ever. Also, 
Riyadh is distrustful of Washington’s approach to what the Saudi 
sees as at least half of the terrorism problem, Iran. 

In these circumstances, the United States cannot take for grant- 
ed its current counterterrorism partnership with Saudi Arabia. De- 
spite differences and public insults, the relationship needs to adapt 
so the substance of it can be sustained during the continuing pe- 
riod of political uncertainty and especially within the House of 
Saud and where the real power lies. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Henderson follows:] 
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Chairman Royce, Ranking Member Engel, distinguished members of the committee, it is an honor and privilege 
to appear before you today. I have v^Titten about Saudi Arabia, particularly the royal family known as the House 
of Saud, for more than twenty years. Arguably, I publish more about Saudi Arabia -- ten analyses so far this year 
— than anyone else. I also have a reputation for detailed reporting, which probably explains why I have never 
been given a visa to visit Saudi Arabia, though I liave traveled widely in the rest of the Middle East. 

I would like to offer you several ways, templates if you like, with which to view the kingdom: 

Firstly, Saudi Arabia sees itself as the leader of the Islamic world; a leader, if not the leader, of the Arab world; 
and, by virtue of it being the world's largest oil exporter, a leader of the energy world. Of these leadership roles, it 
is the Islamic one which is, from a Saudi perspective, by far the most important. Within the kingdom are Islam's 
two holiest places, Mecca and Medina. Ensuring the safet}'’ of Muslim pilgrims -- who thereby recognize Saudi 
leadership -- is a paramount concern. 

Secondly, within the kingdom, the three main components of power are the House of Saud, the Islamic clerical 
establishment (known as the ulama), and the commercial/technocratic elite. The latter two -- the ulama and the 
business community -- are rivals. The royal family has to balance concessions to one with concessions to the 
other. Figurativ-ely, it is like a triangle. Each group lias its own corner but the triangle is in constant tension, 
twisting backwards and forwards as one group or another seeks advantage. 

Thirdly, in 1984, a departing British ambassador memorably encapsulated his tour of duty by identifving the 
principal features of the kingdom as being "incompetence, insularity, and Islam."^ The ambassador liked the 
Saudis but found them "feckless, disorganized, and unconscientious." Additionally, he noted that Saudis consider 
themselves as different from other Arabs, a view reciprocated by non-Saudi Arabs. Referring to non- Arabs in the 
kingdom, the ambassador wrote: "They really cannot be bothered with foreigners." Instead the Saudis look 
inward to their family and extended family, which also makes them tend to be conservative. The ambassador 
concluded that Islam is the central feature of the kingdom and is also a soiurce of social strength. 


' Brilish Foreign and Coiiiirioriweallh Office, Diplomalic Report No. 51/84, "Valedictory Number Two; The Saudi 
Arabians," Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, June 24, 1984. 
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Much has happened in the thirty-plus years since the ambassador wnrote those words. I regularly inquire of friends 
who go to the kingdom whether his fundamental judgment is now wrong. My understanding is that the essence 
of his remarks remains valid. 

Apart from Islam, a further major influence on Saudi diinking is history, particularly recent history'. The tw'o 
most important events in Saudi minds date back to 1979. 

In Febmary of that year the Islamic Revolution in Iran overtlirew the Shah and brought to power a clerical 
regime of Shiite Muslims, the majority faith in Iran. As Shiites, they' are historical rivals of Sunni Muslims such 
as Saudis. Their victory empowered Shiite minorities across the Middle East, in Lebanon, Iraq, Bahrain, and also 
Saudi Arabia, places where traditionally Shiites had effectively been secotid-class citizens. The ethnic difference 
of Iranians mostly being Persians rather than Arabs is also significant. 

Later the same year, in November 1979, the Grand Mosque in Mecca was seized by Sunni militants, contesting 
the legitimacy of the House of Saud. It two weeks before Saudi soldiers, 'with the embarrassingly necessary' 
assistance of French special forces, regained control. 

Since then, the House of Saud has had to fight on two contradictory fronts: countering regional Iranian miscliief, 
including support for the kingdom's own minority' Shiite community', while also dealing with Sunni extremists — 
including potential jihadists -- at home. 

Further e\'ents are at least a partial consequence of Saudi action or inaction: the attack on a U.S. military' housing 
compound in al-Khobar in 1996 (by Shiite militants); the terror attocks of 9/11 (conducted by Sunni militants); 
the attacks on housing compounds for foreigners in Riyadh in 2003 (again by Sunni militants); and the chaos of 
the "Arab Spring," where Riyadh wanted regime clianges in Syria and Yemen but was upset when President 
Mubarak of Egypt was overthrown. The kingdom also remains almost paranoid about Iran, deeply fearfrU about 
the regional consequences of the 2015 Iran nuclear accord, and disappointed by President Obama's style of 
leadership. 

These Saudi attimdes are of immense consequence for U.S. policy. Saudi Arabia and the United States have been 
allies for decades, and the U.S. is the kingdom's most valued non-Arab ally, particularly in deterring external 
threats against the House of Saud. VVasliiiigton's motivations are various but they come down to the need for 
stability in an area that is the center of the energy world and also the Islamic world -- two issues which have 
dominated news headlines for decades because of disruption and strife. The region's very instability also 
endangers other U.S. allies and interests. And the U.S. homeland continues to be a potential target of terrorists 
and plots emanating from the Middle East. 

The principal challenge for the U.S. -Saudi counterterrorism relationship Is that there is more than the usual 
amount of differences on emphasis and direction, which can apply to even close allies. On Yemen, Washington 
thinks the Saudi-led military' action, now more than a year old, was misconceived and is going nowhere. 
Additionally, Iran's role in supponing the Hoiithi rebels has been exaggerated by Riyadh. Furthermore, the U.S. 
view is that, instead of heading in the direction of calming the tension between Tehran and Riyadh, there is a 
danger of escalation. It has to be significant that in the recent profile of President Obama in the Atlantic, Saudi 
Arabia was criticized more sev'erely and more often than any other country, ally or not.^ 

One major issue for the U.S., along with other countries, is that in Saudi perceptions of domestic security', threats 
are so broadly defined — effectively from terrorism to texting. Advocates of what would be regarded elsewhere as 
freedom of speech are dealt \tirh in the same manner and the same special courts as those using violence against 
the government. Punishment can be draconian and almost random. International opinion was profoundly 


‘Jeffrey Goldberg, "The Obama Docxrine," Atlantic, April 2016. 
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disturbed by the execution on January 2 this year of no less tliaii forty-seven men accused of various terrorist 
oftenses, some ot whom had been on death row for many years. The vast majority were Sunnis with links to al- 
Qaeda or the Islamic State, but four of those executed were Shiites, including a firebrand preacher by the name of 
Nimr al-Nimr. In an apparent gesture of furness, the ratio of forty-three to four is roughly the estimated 
proportion of Sunnis to Shiites living in Saudi Arabia. 

The timing of the executions was seen as sending a message to Shiite extremists supported by Iran, as well as 
Sunni jihadists, that the kingdom was going to be tough on terrorism. But Riyadh probably did not expect the 
strength of the reaction. An Iranian mob, almost certunly encouraged by the authorities, sacked and burned the 
Saudi embassy in Tehran. Riyadh promptly broke off diplomatic relations with Iran, encouraging its Arab allies 
to do likewise, though most only withdrew their ambassadors — a lack of unity surely noticed by Iran. 

In recent years, the public description of the state of U.S.-Saudi counterterrorism cooperation has been 
platitudinous, as if any hint of open criticism is counterproductive. But a new and cliallenging dimension has 
been introduced in Saudi Arabia since the change of leadership brought about in Januart* 2015, when King 
Abdullah died. He had been the effective leader for twenty years, though the actual monarch only from 2005. 
Abdullah was succeeded by his half-brother, Salman, who initially named another half-brother, Muqrin, as his 
crown prince, and a nephew, Muhammad bin Nayef (MbN), as deputy crown prince. MbN has been a 
Washington favorite, dubbed "Mr. Counterterrorism" and admired for survming, at least physically almost 
unscathed, a suicide bomb attack in 2009. 

But in April 2015, three months after Salman's accession, the line of succession changed. Muqrin was sacked. 
Although he was replaced as heir apparent by MbN, more significantly the number three slot was taken by one of 
King Salman's younger sons, Muhammad bin Salman (MbS), who is just thirty years old. 

At eighty this year, King Salman remains very’ visible, though reportedly with a range of health issues. There is 
now little doubt that the monarch wants his son, MbS, to be the next king rather than MbN. How that happens, 
when it happens, and the consequences of it happening are a matter of conjecture. In the meantime, MbS is in 
charge of economic policy, including oil policy’, and he is the minister of defense running the war in Yemen. 
MbN, who is reportedly fifty-six years old, is still the minister of interior and chairs the weekly cabinet meetings 
when the king is absent, but his power and influence appear to be waning. His much younger cousin MbS is the 
person of consequence for all major issues in Riyadh. MbN, Washington's man, has been sidelined. 

At this time, tried and tested wa}’s of understanding the power politics of the Saudi royal family need to be 
discarded. The House of Saud has traditionally valued age (meaning seniority) and experience for its leadership 
positions. Disagreement and rivalry' has been countered by the perceived need for consensus and a common 
public front to be displayed to the nation as well as the world. At just thirty years old, Muhammad bin Salman 
lacks age as well as experience. Furthermore, since his father became crown prince in 2012 and MbS became the 
head of his coun, there have been a profusion of tales about MbS's high-handed tactics with roval cousins, so it is 
doubtful whether his further promotion has much support within the wider royal family. 

So we are lacing an uncertain future. Washington's principal partner on counterterrorism issues for the last 
decade or so, Muhiuninad bin Nayef, has been marginalized, but the need lor .ui effective counterterrorism 
partnership is as great as ever. Also, Riyadh is distrustfril of Washington's approach to what the Saudi side sees as 
at least half ol its terrorism problem — Iran. 

In these ciraimsrances, the United States cannot take for granted its current counterterrorism partnership with 
Saudi Arabia. Despite dillerences and public insults, the relationship needs to adapt so that the substance ol it 
can be sustained during the continuing period of political uncertainty about real power in the House of Saud. 
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Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Henderson. 

Ms. House. Microphone. 

STATEMENT OF MS. KAREN ELLIOT HOUSE, SENIOR FELLOW, 

BELFER CENTER FOR SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS 

Ms. House. Oh, excuse me, I am saying in my best Texas accent, 
Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Poe. And I can understand you a whole lot better than I can 
Mr. Henderson, that is for sure. 

Ms. House. Yes, I knew you wouldn’t need a translator for me. 
The others may. 

I am going to focus on Saudi Arabia itself because much is 
changing in the kingdom these days. A new generation of young 
Saudi leaders is now in charge after nearly six decades of rule by 
aged and increasingly infirm sons of the founder. Also changing, 
unfortunately, is the U.S. -Saudi relationship which was built on 
the tacit understanding of Saudi oil for U.S. support and protec- 
tion. 

On my latest visit there in January, the most recent of dozens 
of visits over the last 38 years — I began going as a reporter for the 
Wall Street Journal — I found Saudi royals and a lot of Saudi citi- 
zens, the number one question they wanted to ask is, is the U.S. 
policy of avoiding involvement in Middle East problems permanent 
or will a new administration, a new U.S. President again exert tra- 
ditional leadership in the Middle East including support for our 
Saudi ally? 

Obviously, with the Presidential election some months away we 
don’t know what the next administration’s policy would be, but the 
point I want to make is I believe it is clear already that the future 
of Saudi Arabia with this new generation of leaders for some of the 
reasons Simon mentioned, with this new generation of leaders in 
charge is of critical importance to us. 

Despite the fact that the U.S. produces more oil than any time 
in 30 years, we are still dependent on the global oil market even 
though only 8 percent of our oil comes from Saudi Arabia. And sec- 
ondly, obviously as been mentioned by the chairman and others, 
Saudi Arabia is the wellspring of this religious Wahhabi philosophy 
that motivates at least some of the jihadi hatred that seeks to de- 
stroy the Western way of life. So for those reasons, I think it is 
critically important that U.S. policymakers understand the forces 
at work in the kingdom. 

Support for Saudi stability and Israeli democracy have been two 
of the key U.S. goals in the Middle East, certainly in my whole life- 
time, and in my view they must remain so. The new generation of 
leadership in Riyadh has a vision — I stress the word vision — to 
transform the Saudi economy and to some extent its society that 
will benefit, in my view, not only Saudi citizens but also potentially 
strengthen U.S.-Saudi relations if we are wise enough to seize that 
opportunity. 

It is not U.S. influence that has encouraged these changes, in my 
view, but we should welcome and support them. The new leader- 
ship, as Simon said, includes Crown Prince Muhammad bin Nayef, 
the individual in charge of combating terrorism, and I can assure 
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you that Saudis too focus on the need to retain Muhammad bin 
Nayef as the man that in their view has protected them from ter- 
rorism. There is not much concern about ISIS in Saudi Arabia, and 
the reason is Muhammad bin Nayef. From everything I hear co- 
operation with the U.S. on anti-terrorism is deemed to be good both 
on our side and theirs where he is concerned. 

And to the extent that rich Saudis give money as do other rich 
people in the Persian Gulf to help finance terrorism, this does not, 
in my view, constitute official Saudi policy but rather evades it. 
They understand, whatever the case on 9/11, they understand now 
that terrorism is a threat to them too. 

The new Deputy Crown Prince that Simon mentioned and the 
significance of both of these young men is that they are grandsons 
of the founder. So one is 55 and the Deputy Crown Prince is only 
30. He is responsible for the country’s defense, its economy, and 
Aramco. Literally, not since his grandfather Ibn Saud has a 30- 
year-old prince had the amount of power that he has. Last month 
he laid out what I think is a quite remarkable vision to sharply re- 
duce dependence on oil; to create jobs for the 70 percent of the 
Saudi population that is under 30 years of age and many of them 
unemployed; to open opportunities for, as he put it, all Saudis 
which is a code word for including women; and he even on the 
record came out for “more moderate brand of Islam.” 

I stress this is a vision and not a plan, but having met with him 
myself in January in Riyadh, I do think that he is serious and I 
am happy to answer questions about that if you have any. 

Mr. Poe. Sum up your remarks, if you would, Ms. House. 

Ms. House. Pardon. So I will skip Iran. I do not believe the 
Saudis are entirely paranoid when they look at what Iran is doing 
in the region, which is antithetical to their interests and I would 
argue to ours too. 

So I will close by just saying it is not too late for a new U.S. ad- 
ministration to improve the relationship with Saudi Arabia, but it 
will require being honest about the fact that we don’t have the 
same values, stressing a point the Ambassador made, and we do 
have a common strategic interest and that is a stable Persian Gulf 
that is free of any other hegemonic domination. And in my view we 
should seize this opportunity to support economic reform in Saudi 
Arabia and to rebuild trust with the Saudis by being honest about 
the difference, because instability in Saudi Arabia in a Middle East 
that is already completely unstable is in no one’s interest. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. House follows:] 
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Chairman Poe, Congressman Keating, Members of the Subcommittee on 
Terrorism, Non-Proliferation and Trade: 

Much is changing these days in Saudi Arabia. A new generation of young 
Saudi leaders now is in charge after nearly fifty years of rule by aged and 
increasingly infirm sons of Saudi founder, Ibn Saud. Also changing, unfortunately, is 
the longtime U.S.-Saudi relationship that has been built on a tacit understanding of 
Saudi oil for U.S. support and protection. 

On my latest visit in January, the most recent of dozes of visits over the past 
nearly 40 years, I found Saudi royals and a growing number of citizens pointedly 
asking: Is the U.S. policy of avoiding involvement in Mideast problems permanent or 
will a new U.S. president once again exert traditional American leadership in the 
region and clear support for our Saudi ally? With the our presidential election some 
months in the future, it’s impossible to know for sure what policy a new president 
will pursue. But I would argue it already is clear that the future of Saudi Arabia with 
a new generation of A1 Saud leaders now in charge is and will be of critical 
importance to the U.S. 

After all, Saudi Arabia is both the lynchpin of global oil supplies upon which 
the Western way of life still depends -and this despite increases in U.S. oil 
production-and it also is the wellspring of the rigid Wahhabi philosophy that 
motivates at least some of thejlhadi hatred that seeks to destroy the western way of 
life. For these reasons, U.S. policy makers need to understand the forces at work 
inside the Kingdom as they seek to formulate U.S. policy toward the region. Support 
of Saudi stability and its oil exports and of Israeli democracy long have been 
paramount American interests in the region and, in my view, must remain so. 

The new generation of leadership in Riyadh has at least a vision to transform 
the Saudi economy and to some extent its society in directions that will benefit not 
only Saudi citizens but also potentially strengthen U.S. -Saudi relations if we are 
wise enough to seize that opportunity. It is not waning U.S. influence that has 
encouraged these changes, but we should welcome and support them. 

The new leadership includes Crown Prince Muhammad bin Nayef, also 
Minister of Interior and the individual in charge of combating terrorism — a cause 
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we share with the Saudis. From everything 1 hear, cooperation with the U.S. on anti 
terrorism is strong and essential to maintain. To the extent individual rich Saudis, 
among others in Persian Gulf, are engaged in helping to finance terrorism this 
doesn't, in my view, constitute Saudi official policy but rather evades it. 

The other new leader. Deputy Crown Prince Muhammad bin Salman, son of 
King Salman, is responsible for his country's defense and economy, including 
overseeing the national oil company ARAMCO. Not since Ibn Saud, who fought a 30- 
year civil war to subdue all Arabia to found the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia in 1932, 
has a 30-year-old prince had so much power. Last month the deputy crown prince 
laid out what for Saudi Arabia is a remarkable vision that includes privatizing much 
of the Saudi economy, sharply reducing dependence on oil, creating jobs for the 
many unemployed Saudi youth, opening opportunities for women, and even 
encouraging a more moderate brand of Islam. 

At this stage this is a vision, with specific plans and then implementation to 
follow. What is different from previous promises of economic reform is that low oil 
prices are forcing change, and my conversation with Mohammed bin Salman in 
January convinces me there is a determined and highly energetic leader driving 
these changes. If only some of these changes take place, the young prince will be 
reversing generations of Saudi dependence on government and begun to make 
young Saudis more self-reliant. The traditional Saudi social contract has been 
loyalty for prosperity. In changing this contract one may ask whether a more self- 
reliant Saudi citizenry will maintain loyalty to the Al Saud. At this point the 
evidence is they will, if only because as they look around at their Middle East 
neighbors to see widespread chaos and carnage, the stability and security still 
provided by the Al Saud looks good by comparison. 

Beyond domestic challenges, Saudi Arabia faces what it views as an 
existential threat from an expansionist Iran. This has relatively little to do with 
Iran's nuclear ambitions. The Saudis reluctantly and tepidly went along with 
President Obama's Iran nuclear deal. Much more alarming to the Saudis is Iranian 
mischief making on all of its borders from Iraq to Syria to Yemen and beyond. The 
Saudi-lran rivalry is often defined as a religious one — Sunni vs Shia. More than that. 
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however, it is a power struggle between the Persian Gulfs two leading nation states. 
In my view there is nothing paranoid about the Saudi fear of Iran, which has openly 
proclaimed its intent to topple the A1 Saud and is busily expanding its regional 
influence at the expense of Saudi Arabia and the U.S. Not surprisingly, the Saudis 
see Iran as a far greater threat and more clear and present danger than ISIS even 
though they are willing to cooperate with the U.S. and others to confront ISIS. 

It is not helpful to the Saudis, nor to the U. S., for the Obama administration to 
call the Saudis "free riders" and then add injury to insult by asking them to "learn to 
share” the neighborhood with Iran. It is as if we asked an American homeowner to 
share his backyard with criminals seeking to ransack and occupy his home. That is 
the way the Saudis see it and on this they are right. 

It isn't too late for a new American administration of whichever party to 
explore improving relations with Saudi Arabia. The Saudis I’ve talked to including 
those in charge of the Kingdom still want a close relationship with the U.S. Their 
more assertive conduct of the past year results at least in part from a profound lack 
of trust in the current administration and thus the sense they must be prepared to 
protect their interests. The U.S. has an opportunity to work with these young 
princes clearly supported by King Salman to deepen cooperation against terrorism 
by both ISIS and Iran and to support economic and social reform in the Kingdom 
that the U.S. has long advocated. We don't have identical values with Saudi Arabia 
but we do share a common strategic interest — a Persian Gulf that is stable and free 
of any hegemonic domination. We should seize this opportunity to support reform 
and rebuild trust between our two countries because instability in Saudi Arabia is in 
no one's interest. In sum, Saudi Arabia is far from a perfect society but it is hard for 
me to imagine that either the Saudi people or Americans would be better off if the Al 
Saud were repiaced by a pro Iranian regime like Assad, by ISIS or a Sunni theocracy 
or by chaos. 

I thank the Chairman and his colleagues for this opportunity and look 
forward to answeringyour questions. 


-V- 
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Mr. Poe. Dr. Byman. 

STATEMENT OF DANIEL L. BYMAN, PH.D., PROFESSOR, ED- 
MUND A. WALSH SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE, GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Byman. Chairman Poe, Ranking Member Keating, and mem- 
bers of this distinguished subcommittee, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you again and testify today. 

Saudi Arabia has made considerable progress on counterter- 
rorism in the last 15 years, but it still has a long way to go. Before 
the September 11th, 2001 terrorist attacks and, really, until al- 
Qaeda began to attack the kingdom directly in May 2003, Saudi 
Arabia was often uncooperative on counterterrorism. The Khobar 
Towers investigation often encountered significant problems work- 
ing with the Saudi Government; al-Qaeda-linked individuals were 
often not investigated or at least those investigations were not 
shared with U.S. officials; and more broadly, individuals in Saudi 
Arabia, some of them linked to the government, supported an array 
of causes linked to Kashmir, Afghanistan and elsewhere, causes on 
which al-Qaeda also drew. 

Since 2003, as others have said, there has been a tremendous 
change. Al-Qaeda brought the war home to Saudi Arabia and Saudi 
Arabia responded very strongly to the point where the 9/11 Com- 
mission declared in 2004 that the kingdom of Saudi Arabia is now 
locked in mortal combat with al-Qaeda. We have seen an aggres- 
sive effort to disrupt cells and also some progress on terrorism fi- 
nancing. We have seen intelligence sharing and significant penetra- 
tions, Saudi Arabia has served as a drone base for operations in 
Yemen, and this is invaluable. 

The Islamic State, like al-Qaeda, is considered a top security 
threat by the Saudi regime. The Islamic State itself has declared 
Saudi Arabia to be an enemy, and its propaganda shows a black 
flag flying above Mecca. Islamic State terrorists have attacked 
mosques of Shia Muslims in the kingdom and also Saudi security 
officials, and the Saudi Government has arrested over 1,000 sus- 
pected Islamic State supporters, foiled several attacks, and is try- 
ing to take effort to stop people from traveling to fight. 

Complicating this picture, however, is that support for terrorism 
in Saudi Arabia is often difficult to distinguish between the govern- 
ment, important organizations within society, and individuals act- 
ing against the will of the government. The Saudi regime’s legit- 
imacy is tied directly to the clerical establishment and since, really, 
the 1970s and perhaps before has been deeply engaged in sup- 
porting an array of Islamic causes around the world. 

It has spent tens of billions of dollars on this, and as Ambassador 
Roemer mentioned, the article in the New York Times on Bosnia 
is almost a classic example of the sort of support we see where the 
Saudi Government was supporting an array of mosques and other 
institutions that fostered extremist teachings. 

At times the regime has supported these institutions, at times it 
has deliberately ignored them, at other times it has cracked down 
so there has not been a single consistent response. And because 
these figures are often important for regime legitimacy, it is politi- 
cally very difficult for them to do so. 
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We still see support for a number of radical groups around the 
world. I would single out Pakistan in particular as a place where 
this is still commonplace. The campaign in Yemen against the 
Houthis there has indirectly aided al-Qaeda in the Arabian Penin- 
sula by giving them free space in which to operate. 

Now the good news is, senior Saudi preachers working with the 
government have urged individuals not to go to terrorist groups, 
not to fight in Iraq and Syria, but as has been mentioned we see 
many preachers, many religious institutions condemning other 
Muslims in particular, also being very critical of non-Muslims and 
at times quite anti-American. And much of this in the United 
States at least would be free speech, right. It is not speech I like, 
but it would be free speech. 

But nevertheless, it creates a fertile soil around the world of in- 
doctrination and it plays directly into the narrative that the Is- 
lamic State pushes that it is defending true Islam against a host 
of enemies including many within the Muslim world. 

I will conclude simply by saying that the United States has very 
deep differences with Saudi Arabia. These involve for example 
women’s rights, homosexuality, religious freedom, freedom of 
speech — these are deep and fundamental differences. At the same 
time, Saudi Arabia is a vital partner on counterterrorism. And one 
of the difficulties in any policy is walking this line between a vital 
partner yet one who is more partner than friend. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Byman follows:] 
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Chairman Poe, Ranking Member Keating, members of this distinguished 
subcommittee, and subcommittee staff, thank you for the opportunity to appear again 
before you and testify today. 

Saudi Arabia represents a paradox for U.S. counterterrorism. On the one hand, the 
Saudi government is a close partner of the United States on counterterrorism. On the 
other hand, Saudi support for an array of preachers and non-government organizations 
contributes to an overall climate of radicalization, making it far harder to counter violent 
extremism. Both these problems are manifest today as the United States seeks to counter 
the Islamic State and its allies. 

I argue that Saudi Arabia has made considerable progress on counterterrorism in 
the last 1 5 years but still has a long way to go. Before the September 1 1, 2001 terrorist 
attacks, and really until Al Qaeda began to attack the Kingdom directly in May 2003, 
Saudi Arabia was often uncooperative on counterterrorism and more part of the problem 
than part of the solution. Since 2003, the Saudi regime has emerged as a vital 
counterterrorism partner, and several important successes against Al Qaeda in particular 
are due in large part to Saudi cooperation. Complicating this picture, however, is that 
much of Saudi ‘support’ for terrorism involves actors outside the Saudi government: the 
regime has at times supported, at times deliberately ignored, and at still other times 
cracked down on these actors. Some of these figures are important for regime legitimacy, 
and it is difficult for the regime to openly oppose them. As a result, the Saudi Kingdom 
still spews out material that is anti-Semitic, sectarian, glorifies several conflicts in which 
jihadists play an active role, and otherwise contributes to a climate of radicalization. 

Washington’s ability to influence the Kingdom is limited, however, given the 
Saudi domestic sensitivities of these issues. In the end, policymakers would do well to 
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remember that Saudi Arabia is a key partner but not a friend: the United States and Saudi 
Arabia share many common interests, but they do not share common values or a common 
worldview. 

My testimony today first briefly reviews the U.S-Saudi relationship with regard to 
counterterrorism. I then highlight several key distinctions that are often missed when 
Saudi support for terrorism is examined. I then follow this examination by discussing the 
motivations behind Saudi Arabia’s policies and conclude my testimony with some 
observations on the limits of U.S. influence. 

Saudi Arabia’s Troubled Past 

Saudi Arabia has always been a conservative Muslim country, but when the 
Kingdom assumed its modern form in 1932 its religious energy was initially focused 
inward. In the 1960s, however. King Fay sal bin Abdel-Aziz sought to form alliances 
based on a shared Muslim identity. A religious identity was meant to counter the radical 
pan-Arabism of Egyptian leader Gamal Abdel Nasser that was then threatening the 
legitimacy of monarchies throughout the Arab world. Such an identity would also unite 
states against international communism, which Faysal and the Saudi leadership 
vehemently opposed, and support Palestinian independence. Domestic politics also 
played a role: Faysal had essentially usurped the throne from his inept brother Saud, and 
support from the religious establishment was vital to ensuring his legitimacy.* To this 
end, Faysal created the Organization of the Islamic Conference and the Muslim World 
League and otherwise embraced an array of religious causes abroad. 

The oil price surge after the 1973 war between Israel and its neighbors, and the 
resulting oil embargo and production cutback, enabled Saudi Arabia to contribute 
massive amounts to Islamic causes around the world. In the decades that followed, 
Faysal’s successor as king, his brother Fahd, supported the building of mosques, Islamic 
centers and schools “by the thousands around the world. His website claims that Saudi 
scholars helped create and administer 200 Islamic colleges, 210 Islamic centers, 1,500 
mosques and 2,000 schools for Muslim children in non-Muslim countries.^ Senior 
Treasury Department official David Aufhauser put the total figure for spending on these 
causes at “north of $75 billion.”’* 

Much of this religious teaching and proselytizing was done outside the Saudi state 
by various charities that educated, provided health care, and otherwise offered services as 
part of their mission. A European Parliament report claimed tlie Saudis spent $10 billion 
to promote Salafism, the austere and puritanical version of Islam often referred to as 
“Wahhabism” after an important Saudi preacher, through charities like the Muslim World 
League, International Islamic Relief Organization, the al-Haramain Foundation, the 


^ Ilmce Riedel, '‘Saudi Arabia is part of the iirobleni and part of the solution to global jihad,” \4arkaz, 
November 20, 2015, hllp://vvwvv.brookings.edLi/blogs/mark.az/posLs/2015/l 1/20-clinlon-saudi-tirabia-riedel. 
" John L. I isposito, 'dJS I lyes Money Trails of Saudi-Backed Charities,’' Wa.shingl(m AVas/, August 1 9, 
2004, hUp:/Av\vvv.vvashmglonposl.eom/H'p-dyn/arlicles/A13266-2004Augl8_2.hlml. 

^ Esposito, "US Eyes Money Trails of Saudi-Backed Charities.” 

David Aufhauser. "An Assessment of Current Efforts to Combat Terrorism Finaneing,” Testimony of 
Hon. David D Anfliaitser (Government Printing Office: June 15, 2004), 46. 
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Medical Emergency Relief Charity, and the World Assembly of Muslim Youth.' Some of 
these charities were linked to terrorist groups like A1 Qaeda and became an important part 
of the organization, particularly before 9/1 1 . The Muslim World League reportedly 
funded training camps and religious schools in Pakistan and Afghanistan, exposing 
Afghans, Pakistanis, and foreigners to extremist ideologies. A1 Haramain had a presence 
in roughly 50 countries and spent tens of millions: most went to proselytizing and 
humanitarian work, but some went to jihadist networks.*’ 

The Kingdom in general was often slow to recognize the threat of terrorism and 
reluctant to cooperate with the United States. After the 1996 Khobar Towers bombing, 
the Saudi government did not share vital information with U S. intelligence. Many of the 
causes linked to the global jihadist movement, like the fighting in Kashmir and 
Chechnya, enjoyed wide legitimacy within the Kingdom, and citizen support for these 
conflicts seemed to pose no direct threat to Saudi security. The Interior Minister in the 
1990s, Nayef bin Abdelaziz (the father of the current crown prince) believed Bin Laden’s 
terrorist reputation was a product of US. propaganda, and after 9/1 1 initially blamed the 
attacks on a “Zionist plot.”’ 


The 2003 Turning Point 

Much changed in 2003, when A1 Qaeda began to attack the Kingdom directly, 
targeting expatriates there and also security forces. This led to a sustained terrorism 
campaign that claimed over a hundred lives and hundreds more injured between 2003 and 
2006.* The current Crown Prince led the campaign against A1 Qaeda, ultimately 
devastating its organization in the Kingdom. As a result of these attacks, the Kingdom 
embraced intelligence cooperation with the United States and began to see A1 Qaeda as a 
deadly threat. Writing in 2004, the 9/1 1 Commission declared, “The Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia is now locked in mortal combat with al Qaeda.”* 


^ Policy Department, “The Involvement of Salatism/Wahhahism in Support and Supply and Anns to Rebel 
Groups Around the Directorate-Generai For Rxierna! Policies of the Union, 2013, 5. 

^ Ahmed Rashid. Taliban: Miliiant Islwn, Oil, and Fundamemalisni in CefUral Asia (Cambridge: Yale 
Universily Press, 2000), 130; Bootie Cosgrove-Malher, "Al Qaeda Skimming Charily Money," CBS News, 
Juno 7, 2004. hUp://w\v\v.cbsncU'S.coni/ncvvs/al-c)acda-skimniing-charily-moncy/L “Prolccling Charitable 
Organizations,’' Department of Trcasiiiy Database, 2002,https://www.trcasiinr’,gov/rcsoi]rce- 
center/terrorist-illicit-finance/Pagcting-charities_execorder_13224-a.aspx#ahindo; National Commission on 
'I'erroiist Attacks upon the United States, Alonograph on Terrorism Financing (New York: 2004), 
http://govinlb.libraiy.iint.edu/91 l/staff_statements/91 l_TeiTFm_Monograph.pdf. 

Bruce Riedel, ‘'The Prince of Coimlerlerrorism,’’ The Brookings Essay, Seplember 29, 20 1 5, 
http ://www. hrookings.edu/rcscarch/cssay s/20 1 5/thc-princc-of-countcrtcrrorism. 

^ Global Terrorism Database, Study of Terrorism and Response to Tenorism (START), accessed May 16, 
2016, 

http ://apps. start. uind.edu/gtd/search/Results.aspx?chartty'’pe=litie&chai1=fatalities&casualties_tvpe=&casua 
llies_max=&counliy'=173&coiml=100; RAND Database of Worldwide Terrorism Incidents, RAND 
Corporation, accessed May 16, 2016, http://sniapp.rand.org/rwtid/search_fonn.php; Teirorism Index, 
hisliwte for Economics & Peace, accessed May 16, 2016, 

hllp://vvvvvv.visionolliumanily.org/#pagc/indcxcs/tciTorism-indcx/2003/SAU/OVER 
National Commission on Terrorist Attacks upon the United States, The 9/1 1 Commission Report: Final 
Report of the National Commission on Terrorist Attacks upon the United States (New York: 2004), 373. 
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Indicative of this change, in 2008 the United States and Saudi Arabia signed a 
bilateral agreement on technical counterterrorism cooperation. Under the agreement, the 
United States provides advisors, funded by Saudi Arabia, to assist on security measures. 
The U S. military also assists in training Saudi forces.'” 

Saudi officials are now vital counterterrorism allies. They are playing a leading 
role in trying to stop funding to the Islamic State and the A1 Qaeda core." The shift in the 
Saudi approach and the importance of Saudi Arabia’s role in counterterrorism can be 
seen in several successes against A1 Qaeda’s affiliate in Yemen, A1 Qaeda in the Arabian 
Peninsula (AQAP). One of the more notable examples of Saudi Arabia’s increasingly 
important role in combatting terrorism was the foiled 2010 AQAP cargo plane bomb plot. 
According to a story in the New York Times, Saudi intelligence provided the critical tipoff 
to the American and European intelligence officials that allowed British and Emirati 
security personnel to Intercept the expertly concealed bombs that were already en route to 
the United States.'^ The last minute intelligence was the product of long-running Saudi 
intelligence operations to infiltrate AQA?.'" The Saudi connection was probably decisive 
as the concealed explosives had already cleared multiple security screenings before the 
timely Saudi warning initiated the successful multilateral worldwide search.*'* In addition 
to these human inteiligence capabilities within jihadist circles (not easily matched by 
Western intelligence), Saudi Arabia also plays a central role in the U.S. campaign against 
AQAP in Yemen by hosting a base for drone and other attacks in Yemen according to the 
BBC.*’ 

The Islamic State, like A1 Qaeda, is also considered a top security threat by the 
Saudi regime. The Islamic State has declared Saudi Arabia to be its enemy, and its 
propaganda shows its black flag flying above Mecca. Islamic State terrorists have 
attacked Shf a Muslim mosques in the Kingdom and Saudi security officials. The Islamic 
State also called on Saudi subjects to assassinate senior Saudi leaders. More broadly, the 
Islamic State threatens the regime’s legitimacy, claiming that it - rather than the 
Kingdom - is the true embodiment of a state under God’s law. It has called the royal 
family “slaves of the Crusaders and allies of the Jews” and derided them for abandoning 
Muslims around the world,"’ 

The Saudi government response to the Islamic State has been strong. The 
government has taken steps to stop Saudis from travelling abroad to support the Islamic 
State and other groups, including the arrest of those who traveled abroad to fight with 
radical groups. In addition, it has arrested more than 1,600 suspected Islamic State 


Chiistopher M, Hlanchard, “Saudi Arabia: Background and U.S. itelationa,” Congressional Research 
Sendee, Febmaii' 12,2014, 18. 

^ ' Riedel, “Saudi Arabia is pari ot the problem and pari of the solution to global jihad.” 

’ ’ Mark Mazzetti and Robert W'orth, “U.S. Secs C omplcxitc' of Bombs as Link to A1 Qaeda.” Neyv York 
Times, October 30, 2010, http:/Aruruv.nytimes.com/2010/10/31/world/3iterror.html. 

.lulian Borger, tom Finn, and Chris Mcttreal, “Cargo plane bomb plot; Saudi double agent ‘gave cmcial 
alert,”’ liie Guardian, November 1, 2()I(),bttp://w\r'\v.theguardian.coinAvorldi201()/novY01/cargo-plane- 
plot-saudi-agent-gave-alert. 

^ ’ 1 iric Schmitt and Scott Shane, “Saudis Warned U.S. of Attack Before Parcel Bomh Plot,” .'Yen' York 
Times, November 5, 2010, hllp:/Av\v\v.nytimes.c,om/2010/l l/06/world/middleeast/06terror.litiiil. 

“CIA operating drone base in Saudi Arabia, US media reveal,” BBC News, February 6, 2013, 
http:/Avww.bbc.com/iicwsAvorld-middlc-cast-21350437. 

Blanchard, “Saudi Arabia,” 12-13. 
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supporters in the Kingdom and reportedly foiled several attacks.'^ U S. Treasury officials 
have declared the Saudis see “eye to eye” with the United States in stopping Islamic State 
fundraising, and the Kingdom has stepped up its monitoring of social media.”* Senior 
religious officials with close ties to the royal family have also denounced the Islamic 
State (and A1 Qaeda). The Kingdom announced it was forming an “Islamic” military 
alliance, headquartered in Saudi Arabia, to fight terrorism. 

The Kingdom has grown far more effective in stopping terrorist financing. A1 
Qaeda long drew on financial supporters in the Kingdom, and the Saudi government’s 
capacity for stopping this was initially poor even after it began to go after the problem 
seriously.^** (Part of the problem was that the Kingdom did not have an elaborate taxation 
system, so the government lacked knowledge of how much money its citizens had or how 
they spent it). The Kingdom invested heavily in fighting terrorist financing with 
considerable U.S. help. As a result, it is far harder to send money to terrorist groups from 
Saudi Arabia. In 2014, money going to fighters in Syria was often channeled via Kuwait 
to avoid Saudi countermeasures.^' Despite these more aggressive measures and 
considerable progress, financial support for Sunni extremist groups from Saudis remains 
a significant problem. Groups in Pakistan and elsewhere often benefit from the support 
of wealthy Saudis, and it is not clear how hard the Saudi government is trying to stop 
these flows. 

Saudi Arabia also has initiated a terrorist rehabilitation program. This well-funded 
program gives terrorists a chance to reintegrate into Saudi society. Religious leaders are 
involved to dissuade participants from radical views. Participants also receive a job and 
family support. Some of those who have gone through the program, however, have 
returned to extremism, including several important members of AQAP.^^ 

Considerable problems remain. As former senior CIA official Bruce Riedel 
contends, “Saudi sources remain major funders of groups like the Afghan Taliban and 
Lashkar-e Taiba in Pakistan. Some accounts suggest Saudi money has gone to al-Qaida’s 
affiliate in Syria, the al-Nusra Front. Although Riyadh opposes the Islamic State, it 
sees the Syrian regime, with its close ties to Iran, as a far greater danger and has focused 
its energies accordingly. Despite greater regime efforts to reduce the flow of fighters 


';ihid., n-12. 
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abroad, Saudis still have found it easy to travel and fight on behalf of the Islamic State - 
they are perhaps the largest source of foreign fighters for the group.^^ 

Perhaps most important, Saudi Arabia is home to many preachers and religious 
organizations that embrace sectarianism and oppose a U.S. role in the Middle East. A 
number of prominent Saudi preachers regularly condemn Shi’a Muslims, thus validating 
the Islamic State’s sectarian campaign and otherwise increasing its legitimacy. Some also 
blame the United States for a host of ills, embracing conspiracy theories such as the Bush 
administration being behind the 9/1 1 attacks. There is relative progress, however, in that 
many senior religious leaders do urge Saudis not to be foreign fighters or otherwise 
participate in conflicts abroad, arguing instead that local Muslims or state authorities 
should be the ones to respond.^'’ 

Saudi Arabia considers A1 Qaeda to be a mortal enemy, yet its military campaign 
in Yemen has indirectly assisted the group. By targeting and pushing back the Houthis in 
Yemen, which Riyadh considers (largely erroneously) to be a pawn of Tehran, Saudi 
Arabia has given breathing space to AQAP, which also is fighting the Houthis. Recently, 
however, Saudi -backed forces have focused on AQAP as well as the Houthis, forcing 
AQAP to retreat in several areas.^’ 

Key Distinctions 

Understanding Saudi Arabia’s relationship with terrorists, however, is far more 
difficult than assessing Iran’s backing of terrorism, which is open, extensive, and state- 
sponsored.^® Much of Saudi support is done by non-state actors. Yet being ‘non-state’ 
does not absolve the Saudi government of responsibility. These non-state actors enjoy a 
range of relationships to the Saudi regime. Some receive or did receive official patronage. 
Others, particularly those tied to leading clerics in the Kingdom, are embraced indirectly 
by the regime’s self-proclaimed role as Defender of the Faithful. And still others are truly 
private, acting independently of the government and in times in opposition to it. 

In addition, the Saudi royal family itself occupies an unusual role. In one sense 
the royal family, with its tens of thousands of princes, is not the government. However, 


The Soufan Group, Foreign Fighters, December 2015, http://soufangroup.com/wp- 
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the family’s and the government’s finances are interwoven, and if a prince supports a 
group it has an unofficial imprimatur of approval. King Salman himself for example, 
helped raise money for the mujahedin in Afghanistan and the Balkans.^’ 

Many of these voices are responsible for indoctrination rather than direct 
violence. That is to say that might propagate views on the Satanic nature of Jews, the 
apostasy of Shia or the heretical nature of the Ahmadiyyas, and the legitimacy of using 
violence to fight foreign occupiers of Muslim lands, be it Indian forces in Kashmir, U.S. 
forces in Iraq, or Israeli forces in historic Palestine.'*'* Such support, in the United States, 
would often be considered distasteful but part of protected free speech. For terrorists, 
however, it can prove invaluable as it provides theological legitimacy for their actions, 
enabling them to attract recruits and funds. 

Motivations 

Saudi counterterrorism policy represents a mix of ideology, domestic politics, and 
cold pragmatism. 

Most Saudis, including many in the government, are strong supporters of an 
austere version of Salafism, regard non-Muslims (and most non-Salafis) as hostile, and 
see fighting Israel, India, and at times even the United States as legitimate. Missionary 
work, such as spreading ‘true’ Islam through preaching and education, is particularly 
supported across a wide spectrum of the population. 

For the royal family, this general domestic support is mixed with a need for 
legitimacy. The royal family is not elected, and its record of providing services and 
economic gro-wth is mixed. It is particularly vulnerable now given the collapse of the 
price of oil since mid-20 14: the Kingdom’s budget deficit today is the largest in its 
history.^* As such, the royal family relies heavily on its pact with the clerical 
establishment to implement Islamic law in the Kingdom and to defend the faith in 
general. Rejecting missionary work an religious education, with this pact in mind, is 
difficult, and even rejecting violence in the name of the faith is hard if the cause is 
popular, as is the anti -Assad struggle in Syria today. The new king, Salman bin Abdel 
Aziz A1 Saud, if anything, has moved closer to the clerical establishment since he took 
power in 201.5. He fired the Kingdom’s only female Cabinet minister and is in regular 
contact with leading conservative clerics.*^ 

The Saudi royal family, however, is also pragmatic. It values its relationship with 
the United States, and the 2003 attacks taught it that problems that are seemingly safely 
abroad can come home quickly and unexpectedly. So the time-honored practice of 
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diversion - convincing radicals to go after other targets - is risky. The regime is 
particularly sensitive to anything that might call into question the regime’s legitimacy, 
and it has not hesitated to silence or imprison popular clerics when necessary. 

A Changing Saudi Arabia? 

Making these generalizations less certain, the Kingdom is now in the midst of a 
profound change. King Salman is the last of his generation: all future Saudi leaders (and 
the vast majority of Saudis) will have grown up in a Kingdom that has known 
considerable wealth. In the past two years the Kingdom, which historically preferred to 
act behind the scenes, has already charted an increasingly independent and assertive path. 
Salman has shaken up succession, gone to war in Yemen against initial U.S. opposition, 
openly criticized the Obama administration harshly on the Iran deal, stepped up action in 
Syria, and otherwise is playing a far more leading role in the region than is traditional. On 
counterterrorism, the appointment of Mohammad bin Nayef as Crown Prince is at least 
promising, as he is pro-American and an aggressive and effective foe of A1 Qaeda and 
other groups. 

The Kingdom is also beginning - in rhetoric at least - a massive economic 
restructuring. The Kingdom’s economy remains dependent on oil, its public sector is 
bloated, its education system need to teach more practical knowledge, and Saudis have 
grown used to massive government subsidies: all daunting challenges. The new King and 
his young son, the new Deputy Crown Prince, have proposed an ambitious set of reforms 
to wean the Kingdom off its dependence on oil. Possible changes include a decrease in 
subsidies, the sale of public lands, and a value added tax.^"* The Kingdom, however, is 
often glacial regarding the pace of any reforms. To the extent that the Kingdom’s own 
radicalization problems are driven by economic and social ills, little progress is likely in 
the near-term, and things may get far worse. 

Limits to U.S. Influence 

U.S. pressure under the Bush and Obama administrations has moved Saudi Arabia 
away from many dangerous activities and has helped transform Saudi capacity in fighting 
terrorism. Even if the key motivation was the change in the perceived threat to the 
Kingdom itself rather than U.S. influence, these are considerable successes that deserve 
recognition. 

Changing Saudi policy still further is difficult. Although the United States has 
sold the Kingdom almost $100 billion in arms during the Obama administration, the 
Saudi media remains critical of the President as unreliable and hostile to the Kingdom. 
Riyadh, moreover, is frustrated with U.S. policy regarding Iran in particular but also in 
the region in general. Saudi Arabia backed the coup in Egypt, in opposition to U.S. 
policy, and Saudi leaders were previously outraged that the United States abandoned the 
Mubarak regime. The Obama administration has largely abandoned criticizing the Saudi 
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regime on human rights grounds, but it is important to remember that most Saudis do not 
share U.S. values regarding women’s and homosexual rights, religious liberty, and other 
basic freedoms that are fundamental to American society. 

Many issues regarding counterterrorism - particularly the promotion of 
extremism abroad via sectarianism and criticism of non-Muslims - touch on core 
domestic political issues vital to the regime’s legitimacy and very survival. Change in 
these areas will at best be slow, and the United States should expect progress to end or 
even reverse should the regime’s domestic situation face challenges. 

Quiet pressure is almost always best when trying to change Saudi policy. The 
small circle of decision-makers in Saudi Arabia does not take well to public 
embarrassment, and they believe strongly in the value of close personal relationships. To 
be effective, U.S. pressure must involve top officials, including the President. Otherwise, 
it will simply be Ignored or may even prove counterproductive. 

Saudi Arabia is vital partner in the struggle to defeat the Islamic State, Ai Qaeda, 
and other groups. But it is not a friend. Demonizing Saudi Arabia does not help advance 
U.S. interests, but nor should critics of U.S. policy in the region see Washington and 
Riyadh as fully aligned given the profound difference in values. 
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Mr. Poe. I thank all of our witnesses for their testimony, and I 
recognize myself for 5 minutes of questions. I will make this com- 
ment. It is obvious that Saudi Arabia acts in its own interest. Not 
necessarily that is a bad thing, but countries should act in their 
own best interest including the United States. We should act in our 
best interest. 

Regarding the 9/11 Commission report, the 28 classified pages, I 
would like each of you just to give me a yes or no on this. Should 
those 28 pages be declassified in your opinion? Ambassador, you 
have already said. 

Mr. Roemer. I am strongly in favor of declassifying the 28 pages 
as soon as possible, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poe. Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henderson. Since you limit me to a yes or no answer, the 
answer is yes. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you. 

Ms. House. 

Ms. House. As a journalist my answer is obviously yes. 

Mr. Poe. And Dr. Byman. 

Mr. Byman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poe. As mentioned in your testimony, and many members 
have talked about JASTA and the Senate unanimously passing leg- 
islation last week, the bill doesn’t mention any governments but it 
says that the bill makes a foreign government that provides tan- 
gible support to terrorists who carry out an attack on the United 
States subject to the jurisdiction of an American courts. Do you 
think that is a good idea. Ambassador? 

Mr. Roemer. Mr. Chairman, I would put my former congressman 
hat on, but also try to talk a little about my hat as a former dip- 
lomat. I am also strongly in favor of the Senate bill. I think it is 
a bipartisan bill where Senator Cornyn, who you know well, and 
Senator Lindsey Graham have both put in their considerations and 
narrowed the scope of the bill so that it does not stretch across the 
world and create problems on sovereign immunity for other diplo- 
matic situations. It is narrowed to this particular issue with Saudi 
Arabia. 

And Mr. Chairman, I would then say that given that we are a 
country of rules and laws and that if our court thereby finds that 
there was some activity or action by Saudi that contributed, let our 
courts prevail and let justice prevail. We should pass this bill. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you. Ambassador. 

Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henderson. I agree that our courts should be allowed to 
prevail with the caveat of be careful what you wish for and taking 
such action could lead to Saudi retaliation whether it be with- 
drawing Treasury bills or actions against Americans in the king- 
dom. I don’t think that is what we are looking for. 

Mr. Poe. Ms. House, what do you think, should we pass it or 
not? It is our decision that is going to come up next week. The Sen- 
ate did it. What do you think? 

Ms. House. This is beyond my expertise. But as someone who 
travels abroad a lot and in Saudi Arabia, a very closed and con- 
servative society, I worry about what Simon just said, be careful, 
and what Congressman Issa raised earlier, the risk of retaliation. 
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I mean, I believe vengeance is mine sayeth the Lord, I shall repay; 
that perhaps there is something to be said for letting the Lord han- 
dle that part of the vengeance on the Saudis. 

Mr. Poe. All right. 

Dr. Byman, can you narrow it down to a yes or no? 

Mr. Byman. I will say a caveated yes, sir. 

Mr. Poe. We don’t get to caveat vote. It is a yea or a nay without 
an explanation. I am just — what is your opinion of the bill? 

Mr. Byman. My opinion of the bill is that as long as the bar is 
very high for what constitutes state support, then it is appropriate 
for the courts to decide this. 

Mr. Poe. A couple of other observations, this hearing, you all 
have talked about a lot of things including Iran, and the Saudis 
have a two-front war apparently or a two-front concern in the Mid- 
dle East. It is terrorism and it is also Iran. And I think as Mr. 
Henderson testified that our concern really is terrorism and not so 
much Iran. The crimes in Syria have cost millions of folks to move 
into Europe. Has the Saudi Arabian Government ever taken any 
Syrian refugees into Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. Henderson. My understanding is that Saudi Arabia along 
with the other Gulf states has not taken refugees in a manner that 
we would recognize; that Europe is taking refugees. I believe that 
at least some of the Gulf states, I am not sure if it applies to Saudi 
Arabia, have been generous in allowing Syrians who already live 
in their countries to bring in relatives and family members at this 
time. 

Mr. Poe. All right, thank you. I think it is somewhat interesting 
that Saudi Arabia does not take Syrian refugees, which is a whole 
different issue. I am going to yield to the ranking member from 
Massachusetts for his questions. Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wanted to see if you could comment on this. As Ambassador 
Roemer and Dr. Byman have mentioned there has been, you know, 
increases in legal reforms and efforts to really constrain financially 
the ability of people in Saudi Arabia to, you know, fund for this ex- 
tremist activity. 

Now how successful has that been, and if hasn’t been as success- 
ful as it should be, then why not? Is it a lack of will or are they 
encountering difficulties just implementing this? If you could com- 
ment on that because I think it is a fundamental question of trans- 
parency. They are doing this. They are attempting to do it, how ef- 
fective have they been? 

Mr. Roemer. I would say, Mr. Keating, I hate to sound like 
Harry Truman who talked about economists on the one hand and 
the other hand, but on the one hand you see the Saudis cooper- 
ating, helping us, cracking down on terrorism, passing national 
laws to try to restrict people from joining up with the Islamic 
State, and on the other hand as we read in the recent article in 
the New York Times, Saudi money and government financing for 
more jihadis going from Kosovo to Syria. 

We need both the Saudi hands working together with the United 
States on counterterrorism as a principal concern along with our 
other strategic objectives, which are Middle East stability, which 
are making sure that Iran cannot do us harm through terrorism. 
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through promoting human rights and through some of the other 
key issues that we have mentioned here. 

I would also say, Mr. Keating, that our relationship with the 
Saudis, while it is difficult right now on this particular issue, we 
have had difficulties with them and they have had difficulties with 
us before. They were not in support of the U.S. invading Iraq in 
2003. They were not in favor of the U.S. negotiating President 
Obama’s nuclear deal and kicked back vociferously about that. 
They were not, you know, for Harry Truman recognizing Israel so 
quickly. So we can get through this, but I am glad that counterter- 
rorism is front and center today. 

Mr. Keating. Dr. Byman, just quickly. Has it been effective and 
if not why? 

Mr. Byman. It has been somewhat effective. We have seen 
groups in Chechnya run out of money because of a decrease in 
Saudi support. The Islamic State advised its supporters in the 
kingdom to channel money through Kuwait because the efforts in 
the kingdom were extensive enough to be disruptive. 

But a number of causes still enjoy considerable domestic legit- 
imacy. Again, I mentioned Pakistan. And as a result, you can give 
to groups that are kind of one level out from the most radical but 
the individuals involved often cross over. Part of it is simply tech- 
nically very hard, but I think part of a problem is a deep political 
will issue to go after the entirety of the problem. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you. Just quickly, I think the panel has 
done a great job covering as time permits a wide array. But I want 
to ask you this question if you could just answer it briefly because 
of time, where do you see Saudi Arabia 10 years from now particu- 
larly in terms of the U.S.? 

Mr. Henderson. Saudi Arabia in 10 years’ time will, I think, be 
very much recognizable as the Saudi Arabia of today. I don’t antici- 
pate any revolution, any emerging republic to replace the royal 
family. 

What I don’t know is who will be king of Saudi Arabia then, 
when the transition will occur, and under what circumstances it 
will occur. This is very different from the way our knowledge of 
Saudi Arabia looking backwards over the last 30 or 40 years where 
there was a predictability to the whole thing. With the eminence, 
the increasing prominence of the 30-year-old Muhammad bin 
Salman, previous conceptions about how Saudi Arabia is going to 
move forward have to be discarded. 

Mr. Keating. So it is less predictable. Does anyone else quickly 
want to venture any vision? 

Ms. House. It is definitely less predictable, but I think it is likely 
not to be dramatically different. But in my view it will have inched 
forward some. Women are, I know nobody likes to hear this, but 
they are much better educated than the men and they are much 
more willing to work and they are managing to get opportunities. 

And the Saudi people, while unhappy with various things at 
home, look around at the total chaos and bloodshed in the rest of 
the Middle East and whatever they think of the Saudi royal family 
now, they prize stability over change. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Wilson, South Carolina. 
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Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Judge Poe. 

And Ms. House, Saudi Arabia has incredible influence in the Is- 
lamic world. With the status of reforms to the Saudi educational 
curriculum promised in 2008, has that been produced or not? 

Ms. House. No. I don’t think so, because as the man who was 
in charge of changing the textbooks told me when I was writing my 
book, at some level it doesn’t matter what the textbooks say. When 
you close the door, the teacher is in charge, and all too many of 
the teachers are in total agreement with the more rigid Wahhabi 
philosophy that has been ingrained. 

Mr. Wilson. And it seems illogical to me the promotion of 
jihadism would create such a level of instability that would threat- 
en the regime in Riyadh. Is that not correct? 

Ms. House. No, they have been very successful. As I said, Mu- 
hammad bin Nayef, the Crown Prince, they have been very suc- 
cessful at controlling terrorism in the kingdom since the 2003, ’04, 
’05 period when they had a lot of it. And now, and people want that 
stability and if repression occurs against some human rights advo- 
cates in the context of that most Saudis are sadly willing to over- 
look that. As Dr. Byman said, what we would call free speech they 
punish. 

Mr. Wilson. And it just seems again counterproductive, but hope 
springs eternal. 

Ms. House. Counterproductive to do what? 

Mr. Wilson. To the existence of the kingdom. That there would 
be such an extremist ideology that just could 

Ms. House. No, as he said, it is fundamentally what gives the 
royal family their legitimacy is that we support the Wahhabis who 
are propagating the one true Islam. And they prefer that it be ex- 
ported as they are doing in other places, and they control them- 
selves, the jihadis, at home. 

Mr. Wilson. Well, I just see the instability whether it be Yemen 
or you name it, or Pakistan or Libya, wherever, Kosovo. But bottom 
line, thank goodness we have good people like Ambassador Roemer 
around. 

And Ambassador, I am really grateful. From the state of South 
Carolina, the late governor John C. West served as Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia and worked very closely to establish a warm, bipar- 
tisan relationship. Can you judge the effectiveness of Saudi Ara- 
bia’s attempt to fight terrorism financing? Have we seen a notice- 
able impact on their financing of groups in the region? 

Mr. Roemer. Congressman Wilson, thank you for the question. 
I would say that it is inconsistent on financial crackdowns and fi- 
nancial progress. We have probably seen since 2003 more progress 
from the Saudis than at any other time once they had the internal 
attacks and took this quite seriously. 

But I think as Dan Byman said, we often see this supported, ig- 
nored, and then a crackdown, and supported, ignored and a crack- 
down, and not consistent enough. The financial area is somewhere 
where I think the United States and the Treasury Department has 
been very successful at working with the Saudi Government in 
some areas, but I don’t think it is consistent enough and I don’t 
think it has passed through from the top levels of Saudi society 
down into the cultural and religious areas. 
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Mr. Wilson. Well, thank goodness again that you are involved, 
and we need your guidance. 

And Mr. Byman, how would you characterize the Saudi counter- 
terrorism campaign in Yemen? Has it been effective? 

Mr. Byman. Sir, for the most part the campaign has not been ef- 
fective. They have gone into Yemen primarily to fight the Houthi 
movement there which they believe is backed, is tied to Iran. In my 
view the ties are real, but the Saudis overstate them considerably. 

But the Middle East, sir, as you know is a mess, and what makes 
it more confusing is the Houthis are fighting al-Qaeda in the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. So by fighting the group the Saudis believe is tied 
to Iran, they have given the al-Qaeda group more freedom of oper- 
ation. Recently they have been trying to fight both, but that said, 
the big winner of the Saudi intervention has been al-Qaeda of the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

Mr. Wilson. Well, again, thank each of you for as you say a very 
complicated situation. Thank you. 

Mr. Poe. The chair recognizes the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Sherman, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. Let me just quiz you all by a show of 
hands. How many of you believe that the House of Saud will be in 
control of Saudi Arabia 15 years from now, a monarchy under the 
House of Saud? If you think so, raise your hand. 

Ms. House. 15. 

Mr. Sherman. 15 years. Okay, we have got four hands raised. 
That is a better odds than many governments in the Middle East 
get. 

Ms. House. People are passive. 

Mr. Sherman. Second, the Saudis have said they would sell $750 
billion of assets if we pass this law. I don’t think they would do it, 
but even when they say they would do it is this to avoid attach- 
ment as a litigation defense strategy, or is this to punish and scare 
the United States? Why are they claiming to do the 750? Ambas- 
sador. 

Mr. Roemer. Congressman, I don’t think they would do it. They 
didn’t buy those securities in American bonds to do us a charitable 
work. They did it to make money. They are not going to sell it if 
it loses them a lot of money 

Mr. Sherman. On the other hand you could 

Mr. Roemer [continuing]. Opening that threat to us. I don’t 
think 

Mr. Sherman. You could say that a U.S. bond is four basis points 
better than investing in a euro bond, and then if there is a genuine 
risk that a lawsuit will lead to the attachment of those assets, be- 
cause if there is a lawsuit I don’t know whether the damages are 
only $1 billion. Maybe they are $10 billion. Maybe with punitives 
they are $750 billion. So I don’t think they would do it to punish 
us. I wonder whether it is a litigation strategy. 

Just some commentary, I mean, Saudi Arabia is a monarchy, so 
by definition you don’t have the right of the people to control the 
government. So you can’t have free speech because a lot of speakers 
would say that the people should control the government. And their 
human rights toward women, LGBT, and religious freedom is zero. 
Now we accept that. I mean, a Mormon missionary in Riyadh is. 
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I assume, a dead Mormon missionary or just an imprisoned Mor- 
mon missionary. I don’t know which. 

But, so I focus on, okay, we know that all about them. The ques- 
tion is are they exporting terrorism? Two ways that they can ex- 
port terrorism, one is to the finance the people that actually blow 
things up. Here is the money today, blow something up tomorrow. 
9/11 support, of course. That is the focus of the 28 pages. But the 
other is to finance a propaganda education machine designed to 
teach millions of people that blowing things up is a good idea. 

The House of Saud and the Wahhabis have an alliance that goes 
back to the 1700s. I can’t fault them if they finance efforts to say, 
hey, you should strictly follow Islam. Pray five times a day; don’t 
slough off and do four. But we are not talking about just orthodox 
practice. We are talking about are they teaching people. 

How much money is Saudi Arabia spending out of government 
money or royal money to spread Wahhabi Islam, and is there a 
form of Wahhabi Islam they can spread that is orthodox but not 
violent? 

Mr. Roemer. The answer to your first question is it doesn’t mat- 
ter much how much they are spending because it doesn’t cost 
much. We found on the 9/11 Commission that the entire operation 
against the United States to pull off 

Mr. Sherman. Oh, yes. If they were financing the people that 
blow things up you do that for small amounts of money. But if your 
goal is to change popular opinion from Rubat to Jakarta and to cre- 
ate millions of people who think that killing non-Muslims is a good 
idea that can be expensive. And I know that others have talked 
about did they finance this or that terrorist attack. My focus is, are 
they financing a well designed propaganda effort to create millions 
of pro-terrorist thinkers? Does anybody have an idea how much 
they are spending to finance Wahhabism, and can you draw dis- 
tinction between violent and non-violent Wahhabism or is there 
just one Wahhabism? 

Ms. House. There are lots of Saudis who would argue that you 
can draw a distinction between violent and non-violent 
Wahhabism. The late King Abdullah fired some of the senior reli- 
gious scholars who in essence the supreme court of what is the 
right Islam. King Salman has restored one of them. So there are 
a lot of people in Saudi Arabia who do not believe in killing other 
people. 

But I think your point is well taken that it is more, in my view 
it is less the direct financing than the indirect promotion of a form 
of religion that we obviously would regard as intolerant. 

Mr. Sherman. I would go beyond intolerant. I mean those who 
are just orthodox 

Ms. House. Intolerant and violent. 

Mr. Sherman [continuing]. And say bad things, who teach that 
if you have, you know, you are going to hell if you have a ham 
sandwich, that is a certain intolerance. It is when you start advo- 
cating blowing things up that I draw the line. I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman. The chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Perry. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. To my good friend from Cali- 
fornia, according to a Senate Judiciary Committee testimony, Saudi 
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Arabia spends $4 billion a year on mosques, madrassa preachers, 
students, and textbooks to spread the Wahhabi creed, if that helps 
out at all. 

If I could turn to Mr. Henderson, do you think that the kingdom, 
the House of Sand, can survive without its affiliation to 
Wahhabism? Can it survive? 

Mr. Henderson. Could you just repeat the question? 

Mr. Perry. Can the kingdom, can the House of Sand survive 
without its affiliation to Wahhabism? 

Mr. Henderson. It would be a very different kingdom. Histori- 
cally, it is a partnership between the House of Sand and the reli- 
gious leadership. 

Mr. Perry. So is that a tepid yes? Is it, I mean so you are saying 
there is a chance? What is that? 

Mr. Henderson. I don’t think — it is a hypothetical which I 

Mr. Perry. Well, I guess 

Mr. Henderson [continuing]. Never thought of it before and be- 
cause I don’t think it is within the range of realistic possibility. 

Mr. Perry. Okay, so it is not realistic. Because it seems to me 
the House of Sand, the Saudis have said we are now an unreliable 
partner, so to speak, because we are not able to protect their mon- 
archy. 

But I would say that they have been duplicitous and unreliable 
because they have spent $4 billion a year or something to that ef- 
fect to spread Wahhabism around the globe, including North Amer- 
ica, et cetera. I mean, I have got all the stats here of the thousands 
of mosques and centers and colleges and, you know, 80 percent of 
the mosques, 1,200 mosques operating in the U.S. were constructed 
after 2001, mostly with Saudi financing. And it just goes on and 
on from there whether you go to Europe or wherever you go. 

That having been said, at some point as an ally, who we are en- 
gaged in this war on terrorism whether we like it or not because 
the war has come to our doorstep, is it too much to ask, I guess 
that is the question. Is it too much to ask for them to stop that? 
To stop it. 

Mr. Henderson. I think what you are describing is a very valid 
question. I did not recognize comments of your colleague Mr. Sher- 
man in terms of defining what is journalistically known as 
Wahhabism as being necessarily violent. I think it is intolerant and 
it is a conservative and strict Islam which is 

Mr. Perry. I would rather you not use the term “conservative” 
as opposed to fundamentalist. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Henderson. Sorry, it is the British-ness in me. I am sorry. 

Mr. Perry. I appreciate that but it means something here. 

Mr. Henderson. Forgive me. 

Mr. Sherman. With a personal approvance, I would prefer you 
go back to the original phraseology. 

Mr. Perry. Reclaiming my time and then some, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Henderson. Okay. I think there is a concern amongst lead- 
ers of Muslim communities in other parts of the world that Saudi 
Arabia spends a lot of money bringing mosques and bringing teach- 
ers to their countries and introducing a stricter form of Islam 
to 
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Mr. Perry. But do they not make the connection that when they 
bring the mosques and the teachers and the teaching they are 
bringing terrorism, an ideology of terrorism and death? 

Mr. Henderson. I don’t think Wahhabism has an ideology of ter- 
rorism. 

Mr. Perry. Okay, I appreciate your opinion. 

Ms. House, you talked about our relationship with the Saudis 
and Israel and how important it is to maintain that stability in the 
Middle East, but does that mean that the United States should ac- 
cept the circumstances of what many Americans, myself included, 
see as Saudi Arabia support, material support, through the con- 
struction of mosques and the ideology around the world including 
their own neighborhood, should we accept that for the stability, as 
you put it, in our relationship with Israel and Saudi Arabia? 

Ms. House. Well, I think we ought to, and hopefully we do, con- 
tinuously try to underscore to them that it is not in 

Mr. Perry. Ma’am, with all due respect this has been going on 
for decades. At what point do we require action on their part? Talk- 
ing is one thing, but there are terrorists running around the 
globe 

Ms. House. Well, what kind of action can you require? 

Mr. Perry. Well, we can request that they no longer fund this; 
that they change the teaching; that they get in the game on this 
like we have to be. Is that too much to ask? And is it worth the 
stability? 

Ms. House. It is not too much to ask, but I don’t know that it 
will result in a change. 

Mr. Perry. Is it too much to demand for the sake of our relation- 
ship? 

Ms. House. Well, what is the rest of the demand? If not, we are 
not going to protect our interest in the Persian Gulf anymore? 

Mr. Perry. What about our interest in our schools and our 
neighborhoods here where people are going to blow us up? What 
about those interests, or are they not important? Because they are 
coming here, they are here now. 

Ms. House. They are. 

Mr. Perry. So at what point, what is the tipping point, if you 
know? 

Ms. House. I just think — I didn’t get to talk about Iran. I think 
that you are focused on Saudi Arabia today for obvious reasons, but 
they are not the only people propagating terrorism in the Middle 
East. Iran is too. 

Mr. Perry. Okay, I agree with that. But for their part, let’s just 
talk their part and our relationship. Do we just continue to accept 
it without any — there is no benchmark. We don’t see any mile- 
stones at all from my standpoint. 

Mr. Poe. The witness can answer that question. 

Ms. House. I think it is my personal view that the regime could 
do more. In history, when the old man was founding the country 
and the religious nuts, his Ikhwan, wanted to invade Iraq and he 
knew that the British did not want him to and would cut off his 
money he kept them from doing that. He in essence waged a war 
on his own troops and won. When the royal family chooses to lay 
down a marker I think they can. 
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And so I believe that is why I am intrigued with what the young 
guy is doing when he talks about, and I know talk is cheap, but 
talks about moderate Islam. The young people in Saudi Arabia 
these days are not just dependent on Saudi TV. You can now get 
90 channels of TV. You can watch anything in Saudi Arabia. And 
they are all on the internet and they all do have a much greater 
idea about what goes on in the rest of the world. 

So there is some change in the society, and I remind you again 
70 percent of the people are under 30 years of age. It could be a 
quite different Saudi Arabia not liberal like this country, but it 
could be a quite different place in 10 years if the society cut off 
from its ability to be passive and dependent on the government 
through spending oil to give everybody a job and buy their loyalty 
which they can’t afford anymore, if people become self-reliant 
which they are urging them to do — we have to see if this tran- 
spires — it will be, I think, a somewhat different society. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the witness. Mr. Rohrabacher from California. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. We were talking 
about words, a little back and forth on words. Let me just note, 
sometimes it is discouraging to hear people use certain words or 
the inability of certain people to use words. At a time when radical 
Islamic terrorism threatens to murder tens of thousands, if not 
more, Americans, it is quite disconcerting that our own President 
can’t use the term “radical Islamic terrorism.” And that needs to 
be looked at closely. 

In terms of the Saudis, I will have to suggest that Ms. House 
that I like your optimism, but there is a thing called irrational opti- 
mism. And that is when someone gets beaten in the head a number 
of times and think they can do the same exact thing without get- 
ting beat in the head. The Saudis have been financing terrorism 
now for 20 years at least, at least. I mean they are, Saudis were 
behind the Taliban. Saudis financed Pakistan and they still do, and 
the Taliban were financed by that money. 

Just what, 2 days ago there was a drone attack where we took 
out the new leader of the Taliban, and where was he? He was in 
Pakistan. And who do you think is paying his bills in Pakistan, the 
Pakistanis? They are broke. They get their money from Saudi Ara- 
bia. So the Saudis have been financing this mayhem. 

I mean, it is not just the fact that 15 of 19 of the terrorists that 
murdered 3,000 Americans on 9/11 that they were Saudis, but it 
is what the government has actually done. And let me ask, how 
many of you there believe that the royal family of Saudi Arabia did 
not know and was unaware that there was a terrorist plot being 
implemented that would result in an historic terrorist attack in the 
United States in the lead up to 9/11? Do you believe that the Saudi 
royal family did not know? Raise your hand if you think that. 

Oh, okay. Let me just suggest this, that — okay. We have two and 
two, I think. So you guys believe that the Saudi royal family may 
well have known there was a major terrorist attack coming. 

Mr. Roemer. Mr. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Roemer [continuing]. Congressman, you and I go way back 
from our time together when I served up here. That is just too dif- 
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ficult of a question for somebody to raise their hand or put their 
hand down to 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, it is not for me. I will raise my hand 
right here. And let me tell you something 

Mr. Roemer. Have you read the 28 pages? 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. That within 4 months before 
9/11, I was tipped off by a very high ranking Taliban who hap- 
pened to work with me in Afghanistan when we were fighting the 
Soviets that there was going to be, there is a plot going on and 
what do you think about this ongoing plot? And I might say, the 
Warren Commission didn’t seem to — when I sent that information 
over that I had been tipped off, they did not follow through on it. 
I wonder, why? 

And so what we have here is a high level ranking member of the 
Taliban knows about this, but we don’t think that the high ranking 
people in Saudi Arabia who are financing the whole thing didn’t 
know about it? This is clear that the Saudis have been inten- 
tionally involved in the mass slaughter of Americans and other 
people in the world in a terrorist way. 

We know that they are, number one, we know that they are cur- 
rently financing madrassa schools and they teach, what do they 
teach these kids at school? When they come out of them they can, 
yes, they can be radical Islamic terrorists, but they can’t do any- 
thing else in the modern economy. They finance mosques that are 
preaching the worst kind of hatred. And we are hearing about this 
all the time in the Balkans where they are financing the worst 
kind of — and we have of course the direct finance of terrorism that 
we have seen directly into Saudi Arabia. 

And we are being told by you today that we really don’t know 
if the Saudi royal family is involved in this. Well, even if they are 
aware of this they are responsible. After 9/11 — they didn’t want to 
kill 3,000 Americans on 9/11. They wanted to kill 50,000 Americans 
on 9/11. 50,000. That is what they thought. When those buildings 
were going to come down, they didn’t know that we could get all 
the people out. They were there for a mass slaughter of Americans. 

And we have just managed to just sort of, well, let’s give them 
the benefit of the doubt whether or not the royal family knew about 
this or not. I say that the Saudi royal family has made itself clear 
that they do not deserve the benefit of the doubt because of all of 
their actions they have been involved in. 

And whether or not the young Saudi royal family members that 
are watching TV now are going to have an epiphany that 
Wahhabism isn’t really, doesn’t demand them to go out and attack 
the West, whether or not that is going to happen or not I don’t 
think we can rely on that. Especially when you find that all of 
these young Islamic terrorists are springing up in different parts 
of the world including in San Bernardino, including at the Boston 
Marathon, you have these people who have been exposed to West- 
ern society but they have also been treated to a very high dose of 
Wahhabi radical Islamic philosophy that leads them to commit 
these terrorist acts. 

It is either we are going to face reality or there is going to be 
more and more of our people slaughtered. And I think how we deal 
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with Saudi Arabia it has either got to be realistic or our people are 
going to suffer the consequences. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman from California. I thank all of 
the witnesses for being here. I want to thank the guests in the gal- 
lery as well, and also want to recognize some of the folks from the 
families of 9/11 that are here today as well. 

Thank you once again, and there may be other questions we 
have. You know the routine. We put them in writing, we send them 
to you, and we expect an answer in 10 days. The subcommittee is 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:17 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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